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ON GUARD! 
To every school anxious to cut costs and 
still have every aid to up-to-date teach- 


ing, the Mimeograph is now the tool of 
the hour. All the form sheets needed in 


modern education—oflice forms, assign- 
ments, examinations, schedules, diagrams, 
maps, notebooks, illustrated school news- 
papers—are reproduced easily, at low cost 


and in hourly thousands. » » For full partic- 
ulars, address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


or find branch address in classified directory. 
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“The Old Order Changeth 
Yielding Place to New” 


| 
| 
| A veteran court reporter in California—experienced in both pencil 
shorthand and Stenotypy—was asked by his boy of 17, just enter- 
ing business college, which system the son should study. His 


recommendation was quick and definite in favor of the machine 
method. And today the boy is reporting cases tried before his 
father, now become a judge. 


In a Washington court, recently sat two reporters, one using pencil 
shorthand, the other employing the machine method. The one 
is a veteran reporter, the other his daughter—and the daughter 
studied Stenotypy on the recommendation of her Dad. 


Down in North Carolina, a court reporter of thirty years experience 
but unacquainted with Stenotypy, rather discouraged his son in its 
study. But since the boy, only out of a Stenotype class a few 
months, is able to keep up with the father, the latter admits that he 
was wrong—and the boy right. 


We cite these cases first, because court reporting is probably the stiffest test 
of any speech recording system—and the system which such reporters endorse 
for their sons and daughters must be good. 


Many other cases might be given from convention reporting and office secre- 
tarial work where experienced pencil shorthanders have urged beginners to 
study Stenotypy or have themselves learned Stenotypy after years of success 
with old-fashioned shorthand. 


And the other day, a recent shorthand graduate applying for a secretarial 
job was told ‘We employ only Stenotypists. We pride ourselves on having 
an up-to-date, efficient office.” 


There’s nothing strange about these cases. They simply illustrate the world- 
old fact that the new inevitably edges out the old, the more efficient method 
forces out the less efficient, the machine replaces the hand. The growing 
success of the Stenotype is as inevitable, as certain, as the earlier success of the 
typewriter, the adding machine and the bookkeeping machine. 


Approximately 400 schools have already recognized this and are teaching 
Stenotypy. We would be glad to give you facts about a Stenotype Depart- 
ment in your school. Ask us for these details. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JouRNAL or Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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progress here/.. 
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OL1p.FASHIONED, out-of-date typewriters do Today, the typewriter with a carriage-shift is 
not belong in a business school. obsolete. “Shift freedom” has revolutionized 

Unless your typing equipment is modern in _ typing. Made it easier! Taken away the jar and 
every respect, and in perfect condition, youcan _ bang of “shift-key typing”! On the new Royal, 
not expect your students to show normal, sched- _ the carriage remains stationary when capital let- 
uled improvement. They tire easily—and quick- ters are written—only the type-segment moves. 
ly become discouraged. They waste time and Investigate your typing equipment at once. 
lose interest in their courses. Begin immediately to weed out your worn-out, 

The result is a declining enrollmentandaloss _ obsolete typewriters. Turn them in one ata time, 
of prestige. For your reputationas a progressive _ if you wish, for new Easy-Writing Royals with 
school — your continued professional success “Shift freedom.’ Observe the faster progress 
— depends upon the progress of your students. | and the renewed enthusiasm of your students. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC.* 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, Author of 


“SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


Used Parker's Pressureless Writing Pen 


Now... 


lack and 
urgundy 


Red 


A new—a breath-taking Beauty 
by Parker 


at three dollars less than the: 
usual ten dollar price scale 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Now comes Parker’s famous Pressureless Writing 
in a jewel-like Pen of iridescent Black and Bur- 
gundy Red. 

A Pen as elusively colorful and radiant as wine- 
colored crystal, yet non-breakable—and Guaranteed 
for Life! 

A streamlined Beauty, balanced in the hand—low 
and non-bulging in the pocket, or handbag. 


A Pen that writes with Pressureless Touch 


The ans Pen Two Ways 


As a Pocket Pen, 
—converted for Desk 


Only the Parker 
serves as two Pens in 
One without extra 
cost. Take from pock- 
et, attach slender ta- 

er, and you havea 
Desk Pen, at will. 


—Parker’s 47th Improvement. Its golden glide is as 
subconscious as breathing —aids clear-thinking— 
gives birth to your best ideas. - 
Go to the nearest pen counter and look for the 
name—“Geo. S. Parker—DUOFOLD”—on the bar- 
rel. That name means 17.4% greater ink capacity 
than average, and Guarantees the Genuine for Life. 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. Offices and Sub- 
sidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; 
Toronto, Canada; London, England; Berlin, Germany. 


Black and Burgundy Red 


$5 and $7 


Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $10 
Pencils to match all Pens, $2.50 to $5 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL oF BuSINESS EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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OUR OPINION 


, HAT the Father of 
George Washington I Our Country was a 
man of affairs was not gen- 
erally recognized until Calvin Coolidge brought before 
us this phase of Washington’s life in an address on 
February 22, 1927. As Coolidge pointed out “it was 
in this field that he developed that executive ability 
which he afterward displayed in the camp and council 
chamber.” As Coolidge further points out he was the 
“first commercial American, the first man typical of 
the American that was to be.” The article in this 
issue on “Washington the Business Man” offers many 
opportunities for correlating the life of this practical 
business man with the work in business subjects. It is 
very fitting that we honor Washington in terms of our 
special interest—business. 


What Becomes of Our High Boe adminis- 


Schooland Private Business — 
of high schools 
School Graduates? and private busi- 
ness schools need 
to be much more zealous in the follow-up of their 
graduates. This is particularly true of high 
schools. In this connection the state-wide data, 
which Louis A. Rice of New Jersey gives on page 
. of this journal, deserve careful study by busi- 
ness teachers. The comparative situation of busi- 
ness education with other divisions of education is 
important. The effect of this period of depression 
is striking. The large percentage of graduates 
about whom there is no information is a challenge 
to present methods or lack of educational guidance. 
It is interesting to consider what a similar survey 
of a large unselected group of private business 
school graduates would reveal. It is commonly be- 
lieved that these schools do a much better job of 
following up their graduates. But do they? What 
is the evidence? What research worker among the 
private business schools has several thousand 
graduate cases to match with those of Rice by 
which to show what the comparative situation 
really is? Let us have the facts and most thought- 
fully weigh them in the vital lifelong interests of 
the thousands of graduates of business education. 


President Bullock Makes S there a real 
need of a 


a Nation-Wide Appeal for 
National Cooperative forward - looking 
Leadership in Business ational organiza- 


Ed ti tion in business 
ucation education in addi- 


tion to scores of 

local, state and 
regional associations which already exist and which 
are rendering excellent service to business teachers? 
And if there is a real need to render a different 
type of professional service on a national scale, 
which is not now offered and probably cannot be 
by existing agencies, what is this service and what 
kind of national cooperative leadership will best ac- 
complish it? 


President Bullock in his article on page .... pre- 
sents his viewpoints in a definite, thoughtful, and 
open-minded manner. The nature and need of 
national leadership and organization are evident. 
No doubt, there are many other considerations to 
be weighed in setting up a national association 
of business education in a vast nation like ours. No 
one is more anxious than President Bullock to give 
due regard to other viewpoints in his determined 
and praiseworthy endeavor to bring together 
leaders of business education on a cooperative pro- 
gram of finest good will, best intelligence, and de- 
cisive action in the progressive advancement of 
business education. 

The N. E. A. Department of Superintendence is 
meeting in Washington, D. C., at the close of this 
month. This organization during the past year had 
a membership of 4,013. In connection with the 
convention of the Department of Superintendence, 
the Department of Secondary School Principals is 
also holding its meetings. This organization during 
1931 had a membership of 4,585. But what is to 
be said about business education? Except for the 
small group of business teachers and administrators 
who will be in Washington at that time for the 
meeting of the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher-Training Institutions, business educa- 
tion in all its many phases, public and private, sec- 
ondary and collegiate, will not be represented by 
a strong, central, clear-headed, dynamic, cour- 
ageous, and highly respected organization to match 
with the associations of other large groups of 
American educators on vital questions of national 
educational policy, program, organization, instruc- 
tion, and follow-up. 

President Bullock points a way to national co- 
operative leadership. He discusses definite means 
of attaining this result. He is open to the con- 
sideration of other means. What is needed is in- 
dependent thinking in a discussion of best ways 
and means; and with that done in a spirit of friend- 
ship and conciliation, a sound organization and pro- 
gram. of cooperative action will surely emerge. 
Then, and not until then, will business education 
have a proper and respected place in the large 
national councils of American education. 


ERE are four cardi- 

nal principles ob- 
served by Henry Ford in 
the organization and 
management of his huge automobile industry. 
They are principles by which, in part, American 
business can advance the economic well-being of 
all the people—the social goal of business and a 
fundamental viewpoint of business teachers. These 
are the principles: 

1. “No fear of the future and no enslavement 
to the past. 

2. “Disregard of competition, because whoever 
does a thing best will be accepted as the one 
who ought to do it. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WASHINGTON THE BUSINESS MAN 


By James Hay, Jr. 


George Washington Bicentennial Commission 


VERY American knows some- 

thing about George Washing- 
ton, the victorious soldier and wise 
statesman. Now, however, as we 
study his life more closely because 
of the interest aroused in the sub- 
ject by the celebration this year of 
his bicentennial, we are discover- 
ing that little is known about 
George Washington, the business 
man. 

The fact remains, however, that 
although Washington spent half 
of his life on the battlefield and in 
public service, he proved himself 
an unusually successful man of af- 
fairs and, when he died, left an 
estate worth approximately three- 
quarters of a million dollars. That 
is to say, he died one of the richest 
Americans of his day. 

Furthermore, he accumulated 
this wealth not because he was a 
financial genius, but because, by 
using his common sense and em- 
ploying unflagging industry, he 
developed a cool-headed judgment 
and took advantage of every op- 
portunity that came his way. 


A Many-Sided Man 


George Washington was an 
amazingly many-sided man. He 
went into every sort of endeavor 
that promised profit. The impres- 
sive thing is that this many-sided- 
ness was a quality which he per- 
fected in himself by constant appli- 
cation and by unceasing vigilance 
in seeking opportunity. And in 
the same way that he did this, the 
average business man of today can 
accomplish it by exerting a similar 
amount of industry and business 
courage. 

Washington was supporting him- 
self and saving money when he 
was a lad only sixteen years of 
age. His father having died when 
the boy was eleven, he was given 
to understand by his mother that 
he would have to become a money 
maker as soon as he _ possibly 
could. He recorded in his diary, 
which he kept with few breaks 
from his early boyhood until his 
death, that as a lad he gave a great 
deal of thought to what »rofession 
or line of endeavor he should 
select as his life work. 

Finally, being fond of mathe- 
matics, he selected surveying and 
engineering as his vocation; and 


Portrait of General George Washing- 
by Gilbert Stuart. Photographed 
direct from the original portrait now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


when he was sixteen he earned 
sometimes as much as $17 a day 
as assistant surveyor to a party 
mapping out the lands of Lord 
Fairfax in the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 

His Faith in Land 


Having gained by study and ex- 
perience the necessary knowledge 
to do the work of a licensed sur- 
veyor, he was commissioned as 
the surveyor of Culpepper County. 
And right away his money-making 
talent appeared. In his work as 
surveyor he discovered where the 
best lands lay, and, foreseeing that 
this territory would soon be 
opened up and settled, he took in 
part payment of his fees parcels of 
land. With some of his savings he 
bought other parcels. How true 
his vision was and how unerring 
his judgment of real estate was 
proved when in later years he sold 
much of this land at a fine profit. 

Thus, in his teens Washington 
laid the foundation of his fortune. 
But inheritance soon added to 
what he had already accumulated. 
When he was_ twenty-one, he 
came into possession of the ances- 
tral estate, Mount Vernon; and it 
is worth noting here that, although 
Mount Vernon consisted of 2,700 
acres when he got it, he had en- 
larged it at his death to almost 
9,000 acres, of which 4,000 acres 
were under cultivation. 
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From the time he took posses- 
sion as master of Mount Vernon, 
Washington was busy, whenever 
public affairs gave him the time, 
in developing and enlarging differ- 
ent lines of business in connect on 
with his farming. He raised both 
corn and wheat and had three ni Ils 
to grind his grain. He operated an 
iron mine and smelter situa‘ed 
about five miles north of Fred- 
ericksburg. He maintained a ; ay 
ferry across the Potomac River. 


Writing to a friend that he in- 
tended to capitalize the ten m'les 
of waterfront that went with ‘he 
estate, he worked up a big fishery 
business, marketing half a doven 
varieties of fish up and down ‘he 
Atlantic seaboard and_ shipp ng 
them as far as the West Indies. 
He operated and owned ships, 
which carried his tobacco and 
other products to England and the 
West Indies. He was also a great 
breeder of sheep, horses, cattle and 
mules, using many of them for 
work on the estate and selling 
others at a profit. It was said of 
him that he developed the finest 
mules that could be had in the 
country at that time. But, metho- 
dical and a glutton for work, 
Washington did not confine him- 
self to the farm and its allied ac- 
tivities. He was a director of two 
banks. 


Cooperating with Others 


One of his business mottoes was 
that a man seldom got rich by 
himself. He therefore sought and 
welcomed opportunities to go into 
enterprises with others. One of 
his largest and most successful 
ventures was his organizing five 
other men and himself as “The 
Adventurers for the Development 
of Land in the Dismal Swamp.” 
As president and chief engineer of 
this partnership, he inspected the 
40,000 acres of Dismal Swamp 
lands near Norfolk, Virginia, on 
which he superintended extensive 
lumbering operations. 

As this wooded land was wet 
and spongy, Washington had to 
see to the building of canals and 
drainage ditches all through it. 
He planned and managed, too, the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


By Albert E. Bullock 


President, N. E. A. Department of Business Education, and 
City Director of Commercial Education, Los Angeles, California 


Sere hardly gets started each 
fall before teachers begin to re- 
ceive requests for dues or contribu- 
ticris to almost numberless organiza- 
tioas—church, community chest, 
chimber of commerce, advertising 
club, automobile club, other clubs, 
fraternity, university alumni associ- 
ation, faculty dues, local high-school 
tecchers’ association, state teachers’ 
as-ociation, national education asso- 
ciation, local commercial teachers’ 
association, state or district commer- 
cial teachers’ association, et cetera, et 
cefera, et cetera. One may well 
pause to ask himself whether all are 
desirable or which should come first 
if it seems impossible to contribute 
to them all. When the writer 
analyzed the work of the twelve or- 
ganizations that he was called upon 
to support, he found that every one 
of them was performing a desirable, 
worth-while service, and he felt it 
his duty to contribute to a majority 
of them. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the relative merits of these 
appeals nor to attempt to set up a 
criterion by which one should judge 
their respective merits. Many of 
them come to all classes of people 
and are not peculiar to teachers 
only. It is not even the writer’s pur- 
pose to discuss general educational 
organizations—those that concern all 
teachers, regardless of their field. 
His sole aim is to examine the prob- 
lem of commercial-teacher associa- 
tions in general, and the sphere of a 
—— organization in particu- 
ar. 


The Purpose of Educational 
Organizations 


Business education has now 
reached a stage where its problems 
are too large for solution by one in- 
dividual, community, or nation. For 
this reason, and because the inter- 
change and discussion of ideas make 
tor progress, we organize and at- 
tend educational associations. In 
order to have a successful associa- 
tion, there must be wise, unselfish 
leadership, careful planning, and 
sufficient funds. Provision should 
also be made for gathering facts and 
\leas, interpreting them or putting 


them in usable form, and then pub- 
lishing them. There is thus variety 
enough in the work of an association 
so that somewhere along the line 
everyone should be able to find 
something that he would be inter- 
ested in doing, and, being interested, 
should be willing to aid in financing. 


Kinds of Organizations 


The task would be quite simple if 
all the problems and progress in 
business education could be taken 
care of by one and only one associa- 
tion, but this does not seem to be 
possible in a country the size of ours. 
In this respect, however, our situa- 
tion does not differ from that of 
other professional groups. Lawyers 
have their city, county, state, and 
national bar associations; doctors 
have their city, county, state, and 
national medical associations; and 
the same sort of situation exists with 
advertising men and among many 
other groups. They have their 
specialists within their larger profes- 
sional groups and pay dues in both, 
just as we are specialists in the 
larger field of education and belong 
to associations in both the general 
field of education and in the special 
field of business education. The 
writer talked to an attorney, a 
physician, and an advertising man, 
and was surprised at the number of 
special and general associations they 
support. Our group is certainly not 
unique in the number it supports. 

It would seem then, since local, 
state, and national organizations are 
prevalent in both educational and 
other professional groups, they must 
be performing a useful purpose or 
they would not persist so generally. 
In support of this contention, Dr. 
J. FE. Morgan, in an article entitled 
“Will the Teachers Hold the Line ?” 
published in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, No- 
vember, 1931, says: “ . . . The asso- 
ciations need their members today. 
They need an increased membership 
more than at any time in their his- 
tory. Pressing problems are de- 
manding the attention of these asso- 
ciations. There is need for research, 
for publication, for the interpreta- 
tion of education, for conference, for 
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leadership, for the most careful 
planning.” Let us examine, then, 
the purpose of each type of business- 
education organization that we are 
called upon to support to see whether 
each really has a necessary place, or 
whether the work of smaller groups 
could be performed by a large one. 


Local Organizations 


Local teacher organizations are 
quite common in cities or counties 
of even moderate size. In these or- 
ganizations teachers get together 
from time to time to discuss local 
matters, such as uniform accom- 
plishment in different subjects, pro- 
grams of study, placement problems, 
textbook adoptions, equipment prob- 
lems, and teaching methods. The 
social phase of the local association 
meetings, where teachers meet and 
get better acquainted, is perhaps one 
of the most important contributions. 


State or Sectional Organizations 


In some states it is quite common 
for the teachers of business educa- 
tion to meet once or twice a year to 
discuss problems of state-wide inter- 
est. In some of the larger states, 
where distance or difficulty of travel 
is quite an obstacle, a district plan 
of representation is used, and we find 
district meetings rather than state 
meetings. The purpose of the dis- 
trict organization, however, is 
usually the same as that of the state 
organizations. The meetings of this 
type of organization are usually 
somewhat similar to those of the 
local bodies already described except 
that the social feature does not pre- 
dominate to so large an extent and 
more time is ordinarily given to a 
discussion of methods of teaching 
and to description of results accom- 
plished. 


Regional Organizations 


In the regional organizations, 
teachers of several states usually 
meet once a year in the form of a 
convention. Among the larger or- 
ganizations of this type are the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. The meet- 
ings are usually spread over two or 
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three days. Inspirational talks are 
given; papers are read on methods 
of teaching, content, and objectives 
of courses; and new plans of class- 
room management and school or- 
ganization are discussed. Educa- 
tional trips are often taken to nearby 
points of interest, and ordinarily an 
enjoyable banquet is held. In ad- 
dition to the benefits received from 
the speeches and_ discussions, 
teachers usually receive much in- 
spiration through meeting others 
whose interests are the same as 
theirs. 
A National Organization 

Do the local, state, and regional 
organizations perform all of the ser- 
vices that organizations should per- 
form, or is there still a reason for 
the existence of a national body? 
One might almost as well ask the 
question whether, with all the city, 
county, and state governments, there 
is still need of a national govern- 
ment; or whether, with the existence 
of local and state chambers of com- 
merce, there is still need for a na- 
tional chamber ; or whether, with the 
local city, county, and state bar asso- 
ciations, there is still need of a na- 
tional body. 


No Spokesman For Business 
Education 


As one thinks the problem 
through, there immediately appears 
several good reasons why business 
education needs a national organiza- 
tion. Perhaps the most important 
thing that a national organization 
should do is to act as a spokesman 
for the business education of the 
country as a whole. At the present 
time, there is no organization that 
can accomplish this purpose; no or- 
ganization which the United States 
Commissioner of Education, a na- 
tional committee, a head of the edu- 
cational department of a university, 
or any other person or group, can 
consult for the purpose of finding 
out what practices the majority of 
the schools of the country are fol- 
lowing on any subject the 
commercial curriculum. —Further- 
more, there is no national body to 
speak for commercial education 
when laws are being considered that 
would affect our interests. This is 
illustrated in the case of the Smith- 
Hughes law and again when the 
Capper-Reed bill was being con- 
sidered. Another case in point is 
found in the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, 
which was appointed by Secretary 
Wilbur, of the Department of the 
Interior, acting for the President of 
the United States in May, 1929. 
Beginning on page 128, Part I, of 


the Committee Findings, are listed 
the “Cooperating Committee Ap- 
pointed by National Associations.” 
There is no committee representing 
business education. 

Another penalty business educa- 
tion has suffered by not having a 
strong country-wide organization is 
lack of representation on the Na- 
tional Education Association Na- 
tional Council of Education. This 
body has had much influence in 
formulating policies for the improve- 
ment of education in the United 
States. The active membership of 
the Council consists of sixty mem- 
bers chosen by the Council, sixty 
members chosen by the National 
Education Association Board of Di- 
rectors, and three chosen by each of 
the Departments of the N.E.A. As 
far as the writer can determine, the 
Department of Business Education 
has no representation on this im- 
portant body. A change in the plan 
of membership was presented at the 
meeting of the Council held last 
summer, but it is still possible for 
business education to be represented 
in the group of “Members at Large.” 

Perhaps the most satisfactory 
spokesman for business education 
would be a well-paid secretary of our 
own who would be located in the 
National Education Association 
Building at Washington, D. C. 
There probably also should be a rep- 
resentative council of suitable size to 
work with our officers as a policy- 
forming body. A _ strong national 
organization would make both of 
these possible. 


A Coordinating Body for All Busi- 
ness Education Associations 


Another important task for a na- 
tional organization for business edu- 
cation would be that of coordinating 
efforts of other associations of the 
United States, just as a state organi- 
zation coordinates or unifies the 
efforts of its local associations. One 
way of doing this would be to pass 
on to local or state organizations in- 
formation about studies, programs. 
or research problems being carried 
on throughout the country. It often 
happens that associations in different 
parts of the country are working on 
the same problems, and none of 
them knows what the other is doing. 
A central organization could well act 
as a clearing house for all other asso- 
ciations. It could also, when re- 
quested, cooperate with local asso- 
ciations for the purpose of aiding 
them in the solution of local prob- 
lems. Its chief purpose in this con- 
nection, however, should be to study 
the larger problems of business edu- 
cation, leaving those of a purely state 


or local nature to the state or local 


organization. 


A Yearbook and Magazine for 
Business Education 


As an aid in coordinating the work 
of the associations of the country, or 
as a separate enterprise, a yearbook 
on business education probably 
should be published, and it might 
also prove advantageous to publish 
a weekly or monthly bulletin or 
magazine. A yearbook or magazine 
published by a national organization 
would doubtless be looked upon by 
superintendents, principals, — and 
schools of education as presenting 
the best thought on the subjects pre- 
sented, and the information con- 
tained in it would be more or less 
official in its nature. At least, it 
would reflect the common or the 
most advanced thought, as the case 
might be, on business education in 
the United States. A somew!vat 
similar service could also be rendered 
by preparing and publishing ab- 
stracts of such publications of the 
national department of commerce, 
labor, and others, as might be of in- 
terest to business education. 


“Foundation” Research Funds 


During the past year “founda- 
tions” and other agencies spent about 
$52,000,000 in research work. Out 
of this large sum only about $800,- 
000 had any direct bearing on 
economic education. Considerable 
money and much effort could very 
profitably be spent on business edu- 
cation in this type of service. For 
example, the objectives, content, and 
teaching methods of many of our 
business subjects should be 
examined; in fact, the whole field of 
business education should be studied. 
Radical changes have taken place 
during the past fifteen years. Shall 
we control and direct future changes, 
or shall we just drift along and 
allow others to make them for us? 
A strong association, representing all 
phases of business education in 
every section of the country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, could 
doubtless secure participation in any 
one of several “foundation” funds. 


No Substitute for a National 
Organization 

The writer might have gone into 
considerable detail in describing the 
above services that a strong national 
organization could render for busi- 
ness education; in fact, a separate 
article could, and perhaps should be 
written on each one of them. It is 
his opinion that most of the things 
he has mentioned never will be done 
unless and until such an organization 
is firmly established. 
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After studying the purposes and 
objectives of local, state, regional, 
and national business-teacher or- 
ganizations, it might seem that 
everything necessary could be ac- 
complished by them. This would be 
assuming, however, that there is 
nothing we can learn from other 
countries, and surely no_ serious- 
minded person would believe this to 
be true. To provide for this inter- 
change of ideas between countries, 
two organizations interest them- 
selves in commercial education: the 
Iniernational Congress on Commer- 
cic] Education and the Commercial 
Education Section of the World 
Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. 

The International Congress on 
Commercial Education, the older of 
the two organizations, had its be- 
ginning in Bordeaux in 1886. _ Its 
meetings usually occur every three 
years and have always been held in 
Europe. They were interrupted, 
however, by the World War, and no 
meetings were held after the one in 
Budapest in 1913 until the Eleventh 
International Congress met in 
Amsterdam, September 2 to 5, 1929. 
The next meeting will be held in 
London, July 25 to 29, 1932. The 
official representatives who attend 
the Congress are appointed by their 
respective governments ; others may 
attend in an unofficial capacity. 
Our government sent delegates to 
the 1929 meeting and they laid plans 
for the organization of an American 
Chapter. The November, 1931, 
issue of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
I;DUCATION, page 16, carried the 
following notice: “In June, 1931, 
plans were completed for the organi- 
zation of the American chapter. Dr. 
John Robert Gregg, president of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, was 
elected president of the new chapter, 
and Mr. J. O. Malott was made sec- 
retary.” 

The Commercial Education Sec- 
tion of the World Federation of 
Education Associations is of more 
recent origin. The World Federa- 
tion itself was organized in 1923. 
The following excerpts from its con- 
stitution will give a good idea of its 
purpose: 

Article II. Objects—The objects of 
this Federation shall be to secure inter- 
national cooperation in educational enter- 
prises, to foster the dissemination of in- 
formation concerning education in all its 
forms among nations and peoples, to 
cultivate international good-will, and to 
promote the interests of peace through- 
out the world. 

Article III. Membership—The follow- 
ing organizations shall be entitled to 
membership in this Federation: (a) Any 
nation-wide organization of educators 
which shall be recognized as such by the 


executive authority hereinafter men- 
tioned: (b) ... 

Article VI. Meetings—A world con- 
ference shall meet in full session every 
alternate year, but a meeting of sections, 
one in Europe, one in America, and one 
in Asia, shall be held in each intervening 


« 

Article VII. Fees—Affiliating associa- 
tions shall pay a subscription fee per 
annum of one cent per member (U. S. 
currency) provided that the fee of any 
affiliating association shall not be less than 
$25, while the maximum contribution for 
any organization shall be $1000. 

The Federation met in Edinburgh 
in 1925, in Toronto in 1927, in 
Geneva in 1929, and in Denver dur- 
ing the last week of July, 1931. At 
the Denver meeting, the Commer- 
cial Education Section presented a 
very interesting program. Dr. 
Francis Moon Butts, McKinley High 
School, Washington, D. C., presided 
as International Chairman of the 
Commercial Education Section and 
Professor Ernest A. Zelliot, Director 
of Commercial Teacher Training, 
University of Denver, was the local 
chairman. 

It is not the purpose of the writer 
to discuss the relative merits of these 
two international commercial- 
teacher associations. He mentions 
them merely to show how the inter- 
national phase of business education 
is being cared for, and because they 
are the last rung in the business- 
teacher-association ladder. 

Epilogue 

Up to this point, the writer has 
enumerated the different kinds of 
divisions of business-teacher organi- 
zations and has attempted to describe 
what the purpose of each is or 
should be. He dwelt at greatest 
length upon the work or possibilities 
of a nation-wide organization be- 
cause, as far as the business educa- 
tion of this country is concerned, it 
has the greatest sphere of useful- 
ness and yet has been given the least 
attention. It is true that a national 
organization, called the Business 
Education Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has 
been in existence for many years. 
Why, then, one may ask, has it not 
functioned? The real reason is 
probably due to the fact that no pro- 
vision was made for dues or other 
source of revenue, and its activities 
were limited to meetings once a year 
in connection with the summer con- 
vention of the N.E.A. It is evident 
that no studies can be made or ma- 
terial published without funds and 
little can be accomplished with so 
limited a program. The writer be- 
lieves that when once the teachers of 
the country realize this, they will not 
hesitate to join the Business Educa- 
tion Department and contribute to- 


ward it. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, teachers are not overburdened 
with association dues. Other groups 
do not hesitate to charge $25 or more 
for membership in their professional 
organizations. For example, the 
dues of the chamber of commerce in 
the city in which the writer lives are 
$25 ; the dues of the local advertising 
club, $25; and the local automobile 
club, $12. On this basis, a teacher 
should not feel overburdened to be 
called upon to support local, sec- 
tional, and national educational asso- 
ciations. If we put our organiza- 
tions on a cheap basis, people out- 
side of the profession will naturally 
look upon them as unimportant and 
ineffective. Can we really afford not 
to have a strong national organiza- 
tion in our field? 


The officers, who were elected last 
July, believe that they should spend 
the major part of their time this year 
in acquainting the teachers of the 
country with the need of a national 
organization and in persuading them 
to join it. These officers are as 
follows: Albert E. Bullock, Director 
of Commercial Education, Los An- 
geles, president; Miss Helen Rey- 
nolds, Assistant Professor, School of 
Commerce, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, vice-president; Foster W. 
Loso, Thomas _ Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, sec- 
retary-treasurer. A committee is at 
work, under the chairmanship of 
Vice-President Reynolds, upon a 
revision of the constitution. Mean- 
while, the dues for this year have 
been placed at one dollar. The offi- 
cers hesitated to commit the associa- 
tion to a definite program for the 
future until all who wished had had 
an opportunity to express them- 
selves. In the meantime, many sug- 
gestions have been received and the 
program for a “national organiza- 
tion” outlined in this article is the 
result. Everything mentioned can- 
not be done in a year or even two 
years; and, on the other hand, other 
items can be added as need arises. 

Some one in every state has been 
invited to conduct a membership 
campaign and to send additional sug- 
gestions to the officers. Already the 
Department has published the pro- 
ceedings of last summer’s meeting in 
the form of a twenty-eight page 
booklet. A copy of these proceed- 
ings is being sent to each member as 
he joins the Department. 

The treasurer announces that 
every mail brings him a number of 
applications for membership. _Ap- 
parently, teachers are laying aside 
sectional aspirations and personal 

(Continued on page 25) 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES 
Edited by Peter L. Agnew 


Office Practice os Roxbury, Mass. 


Elizabeth A. Nash, Head Commercial Department 


Editorial Note 

The office practice work im the 
Roxbury Memorial High Schools 
for Girls under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth A. Nash, Head of the 
Commercial Department, is one of 
the most outstanding developments 
in this work in the country. You 
will note that in this Boston school 
full recognition is given to the (1) 
that proper mechanical equipment is 
necessary if adequate office practice 
training is to be given and (2) that 
all students regardless of their 
specialization should be given a type 
of office practice that is best suited 
to their particular needs. The part 
of the article that appears in this is- 
sue deals with more general aspects 
of the Roxbury office practice plan 
while the remainder of the article 
that will be printed in next month’s 
issue deals largely with the details of 
the manner in which this plan is 
made to function. 


HE introduction of Office Prac- 

tice courses in the Memorial 
High School for Girls is in direct 
response to the urgent demands of 
business itself to train girls for 
clerical jobs that really exist other 
than those of bookkeepers and secre- 
taries. While preparing a report for 
the Cooperative Council on Business 
Education in Metropolitan Boston, I 
visited the business offices of eight 
representative firms and_ secured 
first-hand information regarding the 
nature of clerical jobs and the prac- 
tical training that the schools ought 
to give the pupils. The newer 
phases of the everyday work in an 
up-to-date business office must be 
the basis for the extension and 
modification of the present commer- 
cial curricula. 

The Iron Man has cast his mighty 
shadow over the routine of modern 
business and everywhere there is 
the substitution of mechanical 
equipment for the old-time drudgery 
of the bookkeeper, stenographer, and 
clerk. It is useless for commercial 
educators to ignore the tremendous 


advance made by labor-saving ma- 
chines in the business world of to- 
day. Just as the vacuum cleaner, 
electric washing machine, iron, and 
refrigerator have become essentials 
in the home, so have the adding 
machine, comptometer, dictaphone, 
billing machine, and bookkeeping 
machines revolutionized the routine 
of the office. The familiar picture 
of Bob Cratchit, mounted on a 
high stool and bending over a huge 
daybook, has been supplanted by the 
spectacle of the modern business 
office alive with the hum of busy 
typewriters, calculators, ledger-post- 
ing machines, billing machines, and 
all other appliances of recognized 
value. 

To meet the challenge of business 
competition, we have offered to the 
pupils in the Memorial High School 
for Girls diversified highly 
differentiated commercial curricula 
that provide instruction and practice 
in a large variety of the more 
popular office machines. In setting 
up these courses in Office Practice, 
we have tried to realize the follow- 
ing general aims: 


I To acquaint the pupils with the 
equipment of the modern business 
office. 

II To teach the operation of various 
machines and to develop skill in 
their manipulation. 

III To amplify and supplement the 
theoretical instruction given in the 
shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping classes. 

IV To provide opportunity for all 
commercial pupils to have machine 
instruction intensive and extensive, 
according to the individual ability 
of the pupil. 


In September, 1926, the first 
attempts were made to organize 
machine courses in office practice. 
We began with one small room (now 
used as a filing room) and a nucleus 
of four classes. Our machine in- 
ventory consisted of 3 Burroughs 
Listing Machines, 6 Burroughs Cal- 
culators, 1 Neostyle, 1 Mimeograph, 
1 Ediphone, and 1 Underwood Bill- 
ing Machine. One teacher was in 
charge of the work and the course 
was undifferentiated. It soon be- 
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came apparent that a general course 
in Office Practice would not fit the 
needs of all the different types of 
pupils who wished to elect the sub- 
ject. As a result of careful study 
and experimenting, three distinct 
courses were at last evolved based 
upon a consideration of the groups 
to be taught, the objectives of the 
teaching, and the conditions under 
which the teaching could be given. 

At the present time, three entire'y 
separate courses in Office Practice 
are offered to the girls, each course 
designed to meet the definite requir :- 
ments of a particular group. These 
courses are all elective and are opin 
only to seniors. 


I. OFFICE PRACTICE FOR BOOkx- 
KEEPERS (O B) 

This course correlates directly with tie 
work in the fourth-year bookkeeping 
class and emphasizes in particular the op- 
eration of calculators and bookkeeping 
machines. The course is intensive and at- 
tracts a group of high-grade girls. The 
time allowance is five periods a week and 
the course carries five points credit. 


II. OFFICE PRACTICE FOR SECRE- 
TARIES (O S) 

This course correlates directly with the 
work in the shorthand and _ typewriting 
classes and emphasizes in particular the 
secretarial units in office routine. Special 
attention is given to instruction on the 
dictaphone, ediphone, filing systems, 
duplicating work, calculators, in- 
dividual secretarial jobs. The course is 
open only to girls who elect second-year 
shorthand and typewriting. The time 
allowance is five periods a week and the 
course carries five points credit. 

III. OFFICE PRACTICE FOR CLERI- 
CAL WORKERS (O C) 

This is a general course designed to 
meet the individual needs of pupils who 
do not wish to elect shorthand or who 
have decided not to continue it for an- 
other year. This course also makes pro- 
vision for transfers from other schools, 
pupils who have changed their original 
course late in their high-school career. 
special cases of maladjusted pupils and 
other types of girls who cannot be 
properly placed elsewhere. It emphasizes 
the units of a more general character, 
such as filing systems, duplicating work, 
calculators, dictaphone, simple billing, and 
specially selected secretarial problems. 
The work is individual and at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher each pupil may con- 
centrate upon a unit as intensively as time 
will permit. 

The General Clerical Course in 
Office Practice has proved most 
valuable and necessary from the 
point of view of school administra- 
tion. If it were not for this course, 
the girls who cannot specialize in 

(Continued on page 22) 
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MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENT 
OF BUSINESS POSITIONS 


Part I—Business Calculations 


By Lucien B. Kinney, Ph.D. 


College of Education, University of Minnesota 


h ALOTT, in his Biennial Sur- 
A vey of Commercial Educa- 
ticn in 1928, pointed out that the 
in-rease in enrolment in commer- 
ci: arithmetic during the past six 
years was 650 per cent—from 
31.688 in 1922 to 201,289 in 1928. 
Ti is increasing enrolment of the 
commercial arithmetic classes 
serves to emphasize the need for 
a careful adaptation of the subject- 
mitter to the business practices 
that the pupil will encounter in the 
commercial field. The _ present 
study is an attempt to determine, 
by objective means, the aims and 
standards of achievement of a 
mathematics course for students 
in the commercial curriculum of 
the high school. This general 
problem is grouped logically about 
several subordinate problems, 
which may be stated as questions: 

1. What mathematical positions are 
filled by graduates from the high 
school curriculum? 

2. What mathematical procedures 
are used by competent persons now 
holding such positions? 

3. To what extent are the necessary 
computations performed with the aid of 
machines and tables? 

4. What is the mathematical ability 
of the competent clerical worker, as 
measured by standard tests? 

To obtain information on the 
first of these questions, a follow- 
up study was made to locate all 
persons who had graduated from 
the commercial curricula of two of 
the Saint Paul high schools since 
the curricula were organized in 
1909. These graduates represented 
about half of the total number of 
commercial graduates from the 
city schools during the twenty- 
year period up to 1929. 

The study that followed was 
concerned with the mathematical 
requirements of the types of posi- 
tions that had been found to be 
commonly occupied by commercial 
graduates. Data for this purpose 
were collected by several means as 
follows: 

By using a check list in personal 
interviews with a select group of 
clerical workers from representa- 
tive industries, data were secured 


as to the mathematical procedures 
used by the clerical workers in 
positions open to high-school grad- 
uates. The business houses that 
were investigated were selected so 
as to be representative of the in- 
dustries in which the commercial 
graduates had been found in the 
follow-up study. 

By studying, as far as they were 
available, the sheets, forms and 
blanks on which the clerical work- 
ers recorded calculations, and by 
investigating collections of typical 
business computations that  oc- 
curred in the work of the group 
under study, further details were 
obtained regarding the mathemati- 
cal procedures of such positions. 

By giving arithmetic tests, as 
far as was practical, to the clerical 
workers who were interviewed, 
the mathematical skill of the cleri- 
cal workers was compared to that 
of high-school pupils. 

In the present article informa- 
tion will be presented regarding 
the business calculations per- 
formed by clerical workers. In 
the second article which will ap- 
pear in the March issue of this 
JouRNAL, the fundamental opera- 
tions will be considered. 

The interviewing of the clerical 
workers was carried out by the 
writer, assisted in a number of of- 
fices by Mr. E. A. Beito, now 
Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, at Wichita University. In 
all, 267 male clerical workers and 
555 female clerical workers were 
interviewed, representing a_ fair 
sampling of all types of clerical 
work that had been found in the 
follow-up study to be open to high- 
school graduates. 

In arranging for the interviews 
in a_ given establishment, the 
writer found it most satisfactory to 
consult first with the chief execu- 
tive of the concern. After listen- 
ing to an account of the work 
being done, and its purpose, the 
executive usually turned the matter 
over to the chief accountant or 
office manager, instructing him to 
make the necessary arrangements. 
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It appeared to be one of the most 
significant outcomes of the inves- 
tigation that not a single one of 
the 36 business concerns that were 
approached failed to cooperate in 
the study. A few limited the time 
that might be taken, but all 
showed an appreciation of the 
problem and a readiness to assist 
in its solution. Such conditions 
are encouraging for the work that 
remains to be done. 

After the office manager or head 
accountant had described the or- 
ganization of the clerical work and 
the duties of the various kinds of 
clerks in the office, he arranged a 
list of emplovees to be interviewed. 
This list was representative of all 
types of clerical work in the insti- 
tution. Before making out his list, 
the manager was asked to consider 
his employees as being in four 
groups, according to ability—A, B, 
C, and D. The C group was the 
group giving average satisfaction, 
A the very superior group, B above 
the average and D below the aver- 
age. Those selected for the inter- 
views were to be from the A and 
B groups. This precaution was 
taken to avoid the criticism that 
this type of curriculum study 
tends to perpetuate mediocrity. 

The particular arrangements for 
holding the interviews with the 
individual clerical workers de- 
pended on the situation. Ordin- 
arily they were held at the desks 
where the clerical workers were 
employed, so that each could de- 
scribe his work more clearly and 
illustrate the need for and use of 
the computations. While it took 
much longer to give the tests in- 
dividually, the advantages were in 
favor of this arrangement. The 
check list was filled out by the in- 
terviewer as he questioned the 
clerical worker and obtained a 
description of the work and its 
mathematical requirements. 

As soon as possible after the 
interviews in an office were com- 
pleted, the data from the check 
lists were tabulated to show the 
number of clerical workers in the 
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establishment who performed each 
of the operations and calculations 
on the check list, or others that 
were added to it. A description 
was written out explaining the 
ways in which the business cal- 
culations occur, and how they are 
worked, in the concern just visited. 
A report of the scores on the tests 
was then prepared and a copy of 
the results was taken to the office 
manager. At that time any ques- 
tions about the work that had 
arisen during the tabulations were 
cleared up or else arrangements 
were made for future visits to the 
office. 

The classification of the business 
calculations in this study follows 
in general the terminology used in 
the business offices in which the 
problerss were found. In the ac- 
companying table will be found 
the data regarding the business 
calculations as obtained on the 
check lists during the interviews 
with the clerical workers. The 
business calculations are listed in 
general in the order of frequency 
of performance, and the number 
and per cent of clerical workers 
who were found to perform each 
calculation is given. Since in 
many cases it was not necessary to 
interview more than one of a corps 
of clerical workers doing a certain 


type of work to obtain data for the 
entire group, the number of cleri- 
cal workers represented in the 
table (4812) is greater than the 
number interviewed (822). 

An outstanding fact that is ap- 
parent from an inspection of the 
table is that the number of the cal- 
culations is very limited. The 
total number of calculations in the 
table is 25, if we consider each 
kind of insurance premium as a 
separate calculation, but a calcula- 
tion with and without tables as a 
single calculation. This is all the 
more impressive in view of the 
liberality of the definitions that 
were followed in classifying the 
calculations in questionable cases. 

Another feature of the table is 
the limited number of workers who 
are required to perform the busi- 
ness calculations that appear on 
the table. Sixteen per cent of the 
total number of clerical workers 
were found to calculate discounts, 
but this is the only calculation per- 
formed by more than ten per cent 
of the group. If we consider 
simple interest a single calculation 
performed with and without tables, 
there are only five calculations per- 
formed by more than one per cent 
of the total number of workers. 

It may also be seen that tables 
are used with some frequency for 


THE BUSINESS CALCULATIONS PERFORMED BY ONE OR MORE OF THE CLERICAL 
WORKERS AND THE NUMBER AND PER CENT PERFORMING EACH CALCULATION 


Number 
Female 


Male 


Number of Workers 1,437 3,375 
Business calcula- 


tions without table 


Trade discount 
Simple interest 
Profit and loss 
Commission 


Compound interest 
Partial payments 
Bonds 

Stocks 


ooo 


Anticipations 
Bank discount 
Deferred payments 
Board measure 


Arrears 

Domestic exchange 
Foreign exchange 
Sinking funds 


bot 


Volume 
Use of graphs 
Algebraic formulae 
Insurance premiums 
Life 
Fire 
Auto theft 
Liability 
Tornado 
Compensation 


With tables 


Simple interest 
Compound interest 
Commissions 
Bank discount 


Partial payments 
Foreign exchange 
Domestic exchange 
Anticipations 


Per Cent 


Both Male Female Both 


4,812 


SOS 


all the calculations that involve the 
.computation of interest. They 
were found to be used extensively 
in the banking, insurance, and in- 
vestment houses for computing 
simple interest, bank discount and 
anticipations. 

With a few exceptions each of 
the business calculations is_per- 
formed bv a larger proportion of 
the male than of the female cleri- 
cal workers. The calculations per- 
formed by but one sex, however, 
occur among those performed least 
often by either sex. Further an- 
alysis of the data, not revealed by 
the table, showed that the prol- 
ability that a clerical worker would 
be called upon to perform a given 
calculation is also dependent on 
the type of clerical position he 
holds and on the kind of business 
house in which he is employed. 
Among both sexes the gener@! 
clerical group performed the widest 
variety of calculations, with the 
manual bookkeepers second in this 
respect. When the business houses 
are compared with one another, 
the resemblances appear more 
striking than the differences. With 
few exceptions all business cal- 
culations that are found in any 
one of the business houses are 
found in the three that deal with 
investing money—the banking, the 
investment and the insurance com- 
panies. The problems involving 
the use of the calculations will 
differ among the companies, al- 
though the names of the calcula- 
tion as listed on the table may be 
the same. 

An attempt will be made here to 
point out only two of the implica- 
tions for classroom procedure that 
may be found in the data from the 
study. These implications refer to 
the informal objective and the ap- 
preciation objective of the course. 

The informational objective is 
to make the computation intellig- 
ible to the pupil through an under- 
standing of the business methods 
and relationships that give rise to 
the problem. Only a simple type 
of computation was required in 
those problems in which the cal- 
culations were applied in the busi- 
ness houses. The emphasis, there- 
fore, may well be placed on the 
development of intelligent insight 
into the methods and functions of 
the business organizations, and 
into the social and economic re- 
lationships involved in the busi- 
ness transaction. 

The appreciation objective im- 
plies an apprehension of the eco- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A COMPARISON OF THE GREGG 
MANUAL AND SPEED STUDIES 


By Mildred B. Johnson 


Deerfield-Shields Township High School 


N the preface to the anniversary 

edition of the “Gregg Speed 
Studies,” Mr. Gregg says that an 
examination of that book will dis- 
close one of the outstanding fea- 
tures to be “the development of a 
larvre and varied writing vocabul- 
ary through the unique plan of in- 
corporating vocabulary drills with 
the work in dictation.” Later in 
the same preface he says that one 
of the additional features of the 
aniiversary edition is “The large 
inc-ease in the _ supplementary 
groded dictation material for each 
ch: pter of the Manuel, consisting 
mostly of business letters written 
in shorthand.” 

Qn all levels of education a text 
determines to a large degree the 
actual content of a course. This is 
particularly true of shorthand, 
since the “Gregg Shorthand 
Manual” and the “Gregg Speed 
Studies,” with a limited amount of 
supplementary material, usually 
comprise the whole content of the 
course for the first year. Conse- 
quently, the questions may well be 
asked: (1) Do the “Gregg Short- 
hand Manual” and the “Gregg 
Speed Studies” present needed con- 
nected matter to give adequate 
drill on the words, brief forms, and 
phrases involving the theory 
learned? (2) Is this connected 
matter given at a time when a 
student will derive the most bene- 
fit from it, 7. e., in the same chapter 
in which the theory is presented so 
that it will still be fresh in the 
mind of the student? 

As a teacher of shorthand the 
writer was interested in determin- 
ing the extent to which these two 
texts furnish needed material with 
which to realize the objective of 
developing skills as set forth in 
the prefaces of the “Manual” and 
the “Speed Studies.” 

Statement of Problem 

The purpose of this study was 
to determine to what extent the 
connected matter of the “Gregg 
Manual” and the “Gregg Speed 
Studies” embody the theory prin- 
ciples, word lists, brief forms and 
phrases as presented in the formal 
vocabulary lists of the “Manual.” 


Highland Park, Illinois 


Each shorthand principle was 
stated in the same way as in the 
“Manual.” The words given in 
the formal vocabulary list to illus- 
trate this principle were grouped 
according to shorthand letters or 
sounds and arranged in columns. 
The Reading and Dictation Prac- 
tice, and Writing Practice exer- 
cises of each chapter of the 
“Manual” and the corresponding 
chapter of the “Speed Studies” 
were read and a check made to 
show the number of times each 
word from the formal list is used 
in the context of the chapter in 
which these words are presented. 
If a word illustrating the stated 
principle, but not appearing in the 
formal list is used in the context of 
either the “Manual” or the “Speed 
Studies,” such a word was listed 
and a check made to show the 
number of these words that are 
used. The brief forms and phrases 
presented in the formal vocabulary 
list of each chapter of the “Man- 
ual” were arranged in columns in 
longhand in alphabetic order and a 
check was made to determine the 
frequency of use in the Reading 
and Dictation Practice, and Writ- 
ing Practice, exercises of the 
“Manual” and of the corresponding 
chapter of the “Speed Studies.” 
New phrases not given in the 
formal vocabulary list but which 
contained words presented for the 
first time in the chapter being stu- 
died were analyzed and a check 
made to show the frequency of 
such phrases. 

The following tables show a 
summarization of the tables used 
for each chapter of the “Manual” 
and the “Speed Studies.” 


Read table thus: Chapter 1 con- 
tains 148 words from the Manual 
list, 74 or 50 per cent of which are 
not used in the connected matter; 
64 or 45 per cent are used in the 
Manual; 44 or 39 per cent are used 
in the Speed Studies; 33 or 22 per 
cent of those used in the Manual 
are duplicated in the Speed 
Studies. There are 35 new words 
in the Manual and 24 new words in 
the Speed Studies. 

The data presented in Table I may 
be summed up as follows: 


1. The highest percentage of use of 
words, from the formal lists, in 
connected matter of any chapter 
of the “Manual” is in Chapter XI 
where 48 per cent of these words 
are used. 

2. The lowest percentage of use of 
words, from the formal lists, in 
connected matter of any chapter of 
the “Manual” is in Chapter IV 
where only 13 per cent of these 
words are used. 

3. The highest percentage of use of 
words, from the formai lists, in 
connected matter of any chapter of 
the “Speed Studies” is in Chapter 
1 where 29 per cent of these words 
are utilized. 

4. The lowest percentage of use of 
words, from the formal lists, in 
connected matter of any chapter of 
the “Speed Studies” is in Chapter 
VI where only 7 per cent of these 
words are utilized. 

. The number of words illustrating 
principles as they are presented in 
the different chapters, but which 
do not appear in the formal lists, 
ranges from 1 in Chapter XII of 
the “Manual” to 54 in Chapter XI 
of the “Manual.” 

6. The number of words illustrating 
principles as they are presented in 
the different chapters, but which 
do not appear in the formal lists, 
ranges from 2 in Chapter VIII of 
the “Speed Studies” to 34 in Chap- 
ter IV of the “Speed Studies.” It 
might be noted here that Chapter 
IV of the “Speed Studies” shows 


TABLE I 
Summary of Data 
WORDS FROM MANUAL LIST New 
New in 
Not Used in Used in Dupli- in Speed 
Used Manual Speed St. cated Manual St. 
Ch No. % % No. % 0. % 
148 74 50 64 43 44 29 33 22 35 24 
II 247 154 62 60 24 59 24 25 10 54 21 
III 194 142 73 40 21 21 11 11 5 25 29 
IV 163 107 65 22 13 37 23 q 2 12 34 
Vv 191 137 72 30 15 38 19 13 7 15 32 
VI 142 114 80 22 15 10 7 3 2 2 9 
Vil 210 157 75 30 14 29 13 5 2 10 20 
VIII 193 127 66 39 20 48 24 21 10 9 2 
IX 227 132 58 59 26 64 28 29 12 15 11 
x 210 120 58 69 33 48 23 27 13 32 11 
XI 195 76 39 94 48 50 26 26 13 9 14 
XII 353 225 63 71 20 80 25 27 8 1 13 
2473 1565 63.3 600 24.3 528 21 224 9 229 220 
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the highest percentage of new 
words illustrating the principles of 
that chapter; whereas Chapter IV 
of the “Manual” shows the lowest 
percentage of use of words from 
the formal vocabulary list. This 
is significant because the connect- 
ed matter of the “Speed Studies” 
would help to make up the de- 
ficiency of use of words in con- 
nected matter of Chapter IV of the 
“Manual” in application of princi- 
ples of this chapter, 


per cent are used in the “Speed 


Studies”; 8 or 47 per cent of those , 


used in the “Manual” are duplicat- 
ed in the “Speed Studies.” There 
are 21 new words in the “Manual” 
and 15 in the “Speed Studies.” 
The data presented in Table III 
may be summed up as follows: 


1. 14 per cent of all of the phrases 
given in the formal lists of the 


TABLE II 
Brief Forms 


Used in 
Manual 


No. 


table thus: Chapter I con- 

66 brief forms, six or 9 per 
cent of which are not used in the 
connected matter; 58 or 85 per 
cent are used in the “Manual”; 50 
or 75.7 per cent are used in the 
“Speed Studies”; 46 or 70 per cent 
of those used in the “Manual” are 
duplicated in the “Speed Studies”. 
The data presented in Table II may 
be summed up as follows: 


1. Nineteen per cent of the brief 
forms are not used in the con- 
nected matter of the chapters of 
either the “Manual” or the “Speed 
Studies.” 

. The highest percentage of use of 
brief forms in the connected mat- 
ter of any chapter of the “Man- 
ual” is in Chapter I where 5 per 
cent are utilized. 

3. The lowest percentage of use of 
brief forms in the connected mat- 
ter of any chapter of the “Manual” 
is in Chapter V where 36 per cent 
are utilized. 

. The highest percentage of use of 
brief forms in the connected mat- 
ter of any chapter of the “Speed 
Studies” is in Chapter I where 75.7 
per cent are used. 

. The lowest percentage of use of 
brief forms in the connected mat- 
ter of any chapter of the “Speed 
Studies” is in Chapter IV where 25 
per cent are used. 


Used in 
Speed St. 


No. % 


Duplicated 
0. 


75.7 
59.0 
24.0 
25.0 
34.0 


00 
nl szssan 
oe 


“Manual” are not utilized in the 
connected matter of the chapters 
of the “Manual” in which they are 
first presented, or of the corres- 
ponding chapters of the “Speed 
Studies.” 

. The highest percentage of use of 
phrases in connected matter of any 
of the chapters of the “Manual” is 
in Chapter 1 where 70 per cent of 
the phrases are utilized. 

3. The lowest percentage of phrases 
in connected matter of any of the 
chapters of the “Manual” is in 
‘Chapter XI where none of the 
phrases are utilized. 

. The highest percentage of use of 

phrases in connected matter of any 
of the chapters of the “Speed Stud- 
ies” is in Chapter 1 where 53 per 
cent of the phrases from the form- 
al lists are utilized. 
The lowest percentage of use of 
phrases in connected matter of any 
of the chapters of the “Speed Stud- 
ies” is in Chapter VII where only 
4 per cent of the phrases from the 
formal list are utilized. 

3. The number of new phrases pre- 
sented in the different chapters of 
the “Manual” ranges from 21 in 
Chapter 1, to none (0) in Chapters 
X and XI. 

. The number of new phrases in the 
different chapters of the “Speed 
Studies” ranges from 15 in Chapter 
1, to none (0) inChapter XI. 


Table III 
PHRASES 


Used in 
Manual 


24.5 
33.0 
75.0 
69.0 
00.0 
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Total 


Read table thus: Chapter 1 con- 
tains 17 phrases, 4 or 24.5 per cent 
of which are not used in the con- 
nected matter: 12 or 70 per cent 
are used in the “Manual”; 90 or 53 


New in New in 
Dupli- Man- Speed 
cated St. 


Used in 
Speed St. 
No. 
20 
6 
3 
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From the foregoing data it may 
be concluded that the connected 
matter of the different chapters of 
the “Manual” or the “Speed Stud- 


ies” does not sufficiently embody 
the theory principles, words, brief 
forms, or phrases presented in 
those chapters for the reason that 
the student must carry his learn- 
ing of shorthand to the place where 
it will function in connected mat- 
ter. In taking dictation it is not 
merely a matter of knowing how 
to symbolize isolated words; it is 
more a matter of sequence of words 
or a flow of language. An analog- 
ous situation is learning to spell 
word lists over against how to use 
these words in language situations. 
Consequently, shorthand is finally 
learned only in its context. 

Of course, it must not be assui- 
ed that the “Manual” and the 
“Speed Studies” do not use the 
words, brief forms, and phrases in 
chapters other than in those in 
which they have been presented 
for the first time. 

However, in considering tie 
“Three Major Laws of Learnin.;” 
as explained in “Shorthand Teac :- 
ing Problems,” it may be conclu 1- 
ed that the best time, from the 
psychological standpoint, to use 
these words, brief forms, and 
phrases in connected matter would 
be at the time the principles in- 
cluded in the words are first pre- 
sented. 

Because of the limitation of 
space for connected matter in both 
the “Manual” and the “Speed Stud- 
ies” and because of the nature of 
some unusual words needed to il- 
lustrate principles, it would hardly 
be expected that 100 per cent utili- 
zation could be made of the words 
or phrases in the connected matter 
of these books. It does seem, how- 
ever, that a much greater per cent 
of the words, brief forms, and 
phrases should be utilized in con- 
text than the foregoing table shows 
to be the case. 


*Lomax, Paul S., and Walsh, John V., 
Problems of Teaching Shorthand, p. 66. 


CONDENSED RULES FOR ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION, by M, E. 
Gray, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Co., 41 pp. 25c paper covers. 

The booklet presents in brief form all 
the principles of punctuation, grammar 
and rhetoric that are included in the usual 
course in secondary school English. Each 
rule is explained with an_ illustration 
showing its application. 

The rules should be useful to secre- 
taries, and other cffice workers interested 
in correct, forceful, and effective language. 
The rules for the preparation and correc- 
tion of English papers given at the end 
of the book will be very helpful to Eng- 
lish teachers. The book will be useful to 
teachers of business English who need 
an inexpensive resumé of English as a 
guide for their pupils. It may well be 
used to supplement a more comprehensive 
text. 
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TEACHING BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By Florence Maher 


Instructor of Business English, Junior College, Pasadena, California 


ERHAPS no other subject is re- 
ceiving such wholesale and 
widespread condemnation as is the 
teaching of English. It has become 
fasnionable, almost, in educational 
cirles to denounce it. It has been 
hel! responsible for every evil from 
illiieracy to delinquency. Yet any 
att-mpt to change it in content or 
form is met by the undeniable argu- 
me it that English is English. When 
stu lents cannot write simple compo- 
sit’ on, spell, or punctuate acceptably, 
the usual remedy is to add another 
yer of English on the general prin- 
cij'e that if what they have isn‘t ef- 
fe tive, more of the same thing will 
be. Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ is an 
adinirable piece of literature, but a 
six weeks’ intensive study of it does 
little to help the prospective sten- 
ographer arrange her notes into a 
well constructed, accurately stated 
picce of composition. An apprecia- 
tive reading of it should inspire her, 
of course, but her intensive study 
should lie along lines that meet her 
individual needs. Adapting the curri- 
cula to meet individual needs in 
other subjects is going on constantly. 
Mainly in the field of English is 
there an insistence that everyone 
must learn exactly the same thing 
in exactly the same way—what is 
good for one is good for everyone. 
In view, then, of conflicting ideas 
and as an introduction to the out- 
line which follows, some definition 
of business English seems necessary. 
Since the world of business does not 
speak a language of its own and its 
vocabulary is not essentially differ- 
ent from that of everyday life, busi- 
ness English may be defined simply 
as good English applied to business 
situations in an effort to meet the in- 
dividual needs of commercial stu- 
dents. Any justification of business 
English must lie in the fact that it is 
an attempt to teach good English 
applied to business situations for the 
purpose of satisfying the individual 
needs of commercial students. These 
courses should put forth an effort to 
give the additional training in Eng- 
lish which these students un- 
doubtedly need before they can go 
out to attempt to earn their living by 
its use. As such it has a very real 
place in any modern secondary cur- 
riculum and if properly taught 
shotuld be good for any one in any 
department. 


Summary of Investigation 


In January, 1930, the writer 
undertook an investigation by ques- 
tionnaire of current practices in 
teaching business English in high- 
schools and junior colleges in the 
United States. The investigation 
was conducted under the direction 
of Dr. Frederick J. Weersing of the 
University of Southern California. 
One hundred and thirty-two high- 
schools and eleven junior colleges re- 
ported, representing altogether 
twenty-two states. The material 
called for fell under the four follow- 


ing heads: 
1. Aims. 
2. General status. 
3. Content and methods of teaching. 
4. Instructors. 


Aims. A digest of the available 
printed sources, such as_ books, 
pamphlets, bulletins, etc., yielded the 
following general aims which were 
listed on the questionnaire. Teachers 
were asked to rank these aims ac- 
cording to their importance in their 
opinion. The aims listed were as 
follows: 

1. To develop ability in oral expression. 

2. To establish the habit of reading 
literature especially helpful to those 
entering business. 

3. To provide additional training in the 
fundamentals of English grammar 
(beyond the requirements of persons 
not entering business or secretarial 
work). 

4. To develop skill in writing business 
letters. 

5. To teach the practical value of Eng- 
lish for commercial students. 

6. To motivate the teaching of English 
to commercial students. 

Both high-school and junior col- 
lege teachers gave first place to the 
development of skill in writing 
letters ; second, to teach the practical 
value of English for commercial stu- 
dents; and third, to provide ad- 
ditional training in the fundamentals 
of English grammar. To establish 
a reading habit was considered of 
least importance by junior college 
teachers and next to the least by 
high-school teachers. 

General status. The second part 
of the questionnaire called for such 
information as number of majors in 
commerce, approximate enrolment in 
business English, grades in which 
business English is taught, number 
of semesters the subject is offered, 
etc. The conclusions were as fol- 


lows: 
a. Somewhat more than one-third and 
less than one-half of those students 
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majoring in commerce take business Eng- 
lish. The percentages are greatest in the 
larger high schools and junior colleges. 

The subject is offered most fre- 
quently in the 11th and 12th years of 
high school and in the first year of junior 
college. 

c. The tendency in high school is to 
require business English of commercial 

majors with about an even division of 
practice in junior college. 

d. Opinion is about evenly divided as 
to whether business English should be 
given for one or two semesters. 

e. About 75 per cent of all schools 
reporting used the name business English. 
The confusion of names designating the 
course is not as great as was expected. 

f. Those schools teaching business 
English ordinarily offer it as a separate 
unit for a semester at least. 

g. Schools of less than 1000 enrolment 
ordinarily conduct not more than one 
class in business English. Larger schools 
with more complete commercial depart- 
ments vary greatly in this respect. 

h. In high-schools, business English is 
offered generally in the commercial de- 
partment and is most frequently taught 
by a commercial teacher. In junior col- 
lege the department remains the same 
but the subject is most frequently taught 
by, an English teacher. 

i. The majority of junior college 
courses in business English have been 
preceded by high-school courses in the 
same subject. 

Content and methods of teaching. 
Data gathered under this heading 
had to do with textbooks used, sup- 
plementary materials, teaching de- 
vices, topics studied, etc. The con- 
clusions were as follows: 

a. There is a general lack of uni- 
formity of opinion and practice in regard 
to texts with an indicated lack of any 
great dependence on texts. 

b. Textbook material is supplemented 
to a considerable extent by the use of 
newspapers, periodicals, and reading lists. 

c. Supplementary materials used by 
teachers seem to consist chiefly of text- 
books, books of problems, and current 
periodicals. 

d. The most frequently mentioned 
teaching devices were: grammar, sentence 
structure, and business forms; files of 
actual business letters; notebooks; and 
excursions. 

e. Where business English is offered 
more than one semester the tendency is 
to teach grammar and sentence structure 
in the first semester, letters and literature 
in the second, and oral English in both. 
Types of business letters are taught a 
greater number of periods than any other 
one topic. 

f. The high-school teachers devoted 
more than twice as much time to punctu- 
ation and spelling drills as did the junior 
college teachers although the latter group 
reported an average of 24.14 class periods 
devoted in part to these drills. 

g. A very slight mention was made of 
the use of objective tests. 

h. Apparently few extracurricular ac- 
tivities have grown out of business Eng- 
lish course. 
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Instructors. Information concern- 
ing teachers of business English may 
be summed up as follows: 

a. The number of full-time business 
English teachers among the schools in- 
vestigated averaged slightly more than 
two in a school. : 

b. The part-time teacher of business 
English is likely to be a shorthand, Eng- 
lish, or typing teacher as well. : 

c. About one-third of the business 
English teachers reported business experi- 
ence. General office work was the type 
of work most frequently mentioned. 

d. Of the business English teachers re- 
porting, 70.17 per cent were college gradu- 
ates. 

e. Slightly less than half of these 
teachers reported special training in busi- 
ness English. 

Dificulties in Constructing Busi- 
ness English Courses. All clerical 
jobs do not require the same kind or 
degree of ability in the use of the 
English language. The needs of the 
stenographer differ somewhat from 
those of the correspondent, the book- 
keeper, the advertiser, or salesper- 
son. All of which add to the diffi- 
culty in constructing a_ general 
course in business English that will 
meet these individual needs and not 
at the same time possess many of the 
so-called weaknesses of the general 
I-nglish course for clerical workers. 
With this diversity of. needs and 
occupations in mind, and somewhat 
in variance with general opinion as 
indicated by the results of the ques- 
tionnaire investigation, the suggested 
curriculum which follows is based on 
these three aims: 

1. To give practical instruction, as a 
means rather than an end, in the funda- 
mentals of English grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, etc. 

2. To develop the ability to organize 
and express one’s thoughts in written 
form. 

a. To teach composition for the 
purpose of developing clear thinking. 
To give skill in the writing of 
letters, memoranda, reports, etc. 

3. To develop an adequate reading, 
speaking, and writing vocabulary, and to 
widen the range of the student’s experi- 
ence through reading. 


Outline for High School 
Business English 
I. First semester. (Eleventh grade) 
A. Particular aim. 

1. To correct errors in funda- 
mentals. 

2. To teach composition for the 
purpose of developing clear 
thinking and the power of or- 
ganization. 

3. To develop the reading habit. 

B. Methods and topics studied. 

1. Composition. 

a. By the laboratory or project 

method. 

b. Suggested projects. 
Advertising. 
Moving-picture indus- 
try. 
Ships and cargoes. 
Automobile industry. 
Drive-in markets. 
Food products. 
Wearing apparel, 
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3. 


Fundamentals to be stressed in 


all written work and to be 


drilled upon until they func- 
tion. 
a. Spelling. 

(1) Five hundred spelling 
words listed in “Busi- 
ness English’”—Buhlig, 
suggested. 

Drill ten minutes a 


day. 
Build spelling list by 
adding twenty new 
words each week to 
words previously 
given. 
Students indi- 
vidual list of words 
missed. 
Student spelling 
vocabulary of at least 
500 practical words 
that he can use and 
spell without _hesita- 
tion by the end of the 
semester. 
Corrective work in follow- 
ing parts of speech: noun, 
pronoun, verb, adjective, 
adverb, preposition, con- 
junction. 


(1) Analysis of errors 
from students’ papers 
should determine em- 
phasis. 

More important to 
have a reason for do- 
ing corrective work 
with a given part of 
speech than to follow 
any set order. 
c. Study of words, spelling, 
punctuation, syllabication. 
d. Study of sentences, use of 
words and paragraphs. 
Literature. 
a. Free reading with no book 
reports. 

(1) Reading should be done 
abundantly, with enjoy- 
ment, under normal 
reading conditions. 

. Suggested reading lists cov- 
ering following: 
Biography. 
Fiction and _ business 
mainly. 
Essentially vocational. 
Miscellaneous prose. 
Business periodicals. 
House organs. 


II. Second semester. 
A. Aims. 


2 


To develop. skill in writing 
business letters. 


. To provide additional training 


in fundamentals of English 
grammar and composition as 
a means rather than as an end. 


3. To establish a reading habit. 
B. Topics studied. 


Mechanics of business letters. 
a. Stationery. 
Form. 
c. Parts. 
(1) Heading. 
(2) Inside address. 
(3) Salutation. 
(4) Body. 
(a) Paragraphing and 
arrangement. 
(5) Complimentary close. 
(6) Signature. 
(7) Identification marks. 
(8) Inclosures. 


C. 
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. Letters. 


. Applications and 
mendations. 

. Introductions. 

. Orders and 
ments. 

. Inquiries. 
Claims. 

. Adjustments. 

. Credits and collections. 

. Sales. 


recom- 


acknowledg- 


rig 


Examination and criticism of 
actual letters. 


. Collecting and keeping  per- 


sonal files of letters. 


. Writing letters on problems 


within the experience of the 

pupil. 

a. Application contests ma) be 
used. 

b. Actual contests may be en- 
tered. 


. Criticism of letters by me ins 


of projector. 

a. Actually seeing a_ leiter 
thrown on the screen is 
more effective than hearing 
it read. 

b. Analysis and correction of 
errors. 


D. Motivation. 


1, Invention, naming product, and 


selecting a slogan for sales 
letters. 


2. Publication of a house organ, 


drawing of cartoons, writing 
advertising limericks, etc. 


E. Literature. 


1. Continue use of first semester 


reading list. 

Free reading cards submitted 
and filed as additions to sug- 
gested reading list. 


Outline for Junior-College 


Business English 


First semester. 


A. Aims. 
1. To develop skill in writing 


letters. 


Correct errors. 
3. Create interest in the current 


literature of business. 


B. 


. Analysis, 


. Analysis of general principles 
of letter building. 

study, and writing 
of simpler types of letters. 


. Suggested reading list more 


or less complete. 

a. Continually added to 
through individual files of 
outside reading cards. 

Correction of errors as they 

occur, 

a. Use of projector. 

b. Take time as needed to 
teach punctuation, use of 
apostrophe, etc. 


Second semester. 


A. Aims. 


1. To develop skill in the writing 


specialized types of business 
letters and reports. 


2. To further develop the read- 


ing habit. 


B. Content. 


1. Analysis of general principles 


of letter building. 
a. Emphasis placed on effective 
opening and closing. 


2. Credits and collections. 


a. Fundamentals. 
b. Credit investigation and 
analysis. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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OFFICE MACHINE COURSES 


are among the outstanding features 


of progressive commercial education 


If there is to be sound development of such training, schools must 


know— 


Community needs and employment levels 


for each office machine 


The cost of organizing and maintaining 


such office machine classes 


Whether well-defined =and_ simplified 


courses are available that do not add ap- 


preciably to the teacher load. 


For full information on these pertinent points, covering the use of 


dictating machines in your community, return the coupon below. 


Also indicate on coupon if you would like to receive our free aids to 


typewriting instruction. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


Room 206, Graybar Building 
New York, N. Y. 


& Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corp., 206 Graybar Building, New York City. J, 
yw Send me without obligation the following information— 45 x 
Information on dictating machines in my community. 


Free typewriting aids. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING ON 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


A New Teacher’s Methods Course 
In General Business Science 


Also methods courses in shorthand, typewriting, 
secretarial practice, accounting, etc., are offered 
in the Gregg Normal Session from July 5 to Aug- 
ust 12, 1932. 

Class organization, school management, adminis- 
tration problems, and every detail of effective 
teaching will be thoroughly presented by out- 
standing educational experts. Weekly recrea- 
tional features. Diplomas awarded. Expenses 
nominal. 

Write today for new bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12, 1932 


Courses in Commercial Education include Principles 
of Commercial Education, Tests and Measurements in 
Commercial Education, Research, Studies in Commer- 
cial Education, and special methods courses in book- 
keeping, typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, filing, and elementary business training. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are of- 
fered in accounting, business methematics, banking and 
finance, business English, business law, economics, ad- 
vertising, salesmanship, retailing, economic geography, 
management, marketing, and in the general fields of 
secondary education, teachers-college and  normal- 
school education, and college education. 

Registration Period 
July 1 (Fri.) and July 5 (Tues.) 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore Business College 
Summer School 


Special Advanced Courses in Gregg Short- 
hand, Touch Typewriting, Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting for those who are teaching these sub- 
jects. 

Elementary Courses in the above subjects for 
those who have had no Commercial Training. 

Additional information will be cheerfully fur- 
nished. 


E. H. NORMAN, President 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Baltimore & Light Sts. Baltimore, Md. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
July 5 to August 12, 1932 


SH1 —A thorough study of the Principles of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 
SH2 —A careful analysis of problems connected with the organi- 
zation of a high school program of commercial education. 
SH12—A study of problems of organization and supervision of 
commercial education, 
SH17—A study of educational and vocational tests and measures 
in the field of commercial education. 
Cirenlar on request. Address FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Summer Courses for Degrees 


RIDER COLLEGE 
JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 19 


Rider Summer Sessions are popular among teachers and stud- 
ents seeking recognized degrees in commercial education. 
Economical, efficient methods, Attractive living conditions. 
Recreational advantages. 


Send credits now for evaluation 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Founded 1865 TRENTON, N. J. 


Information About 


SUMMER 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with all those teachers who will 
study business teacher training subjects this year. 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER of business subjects, some- 
what bewildered by the array of topics presented in 


SCHOOLS 


summer school curricula, you too will find in THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION a complete 
guide and directory to the worthwhile things that sum- 
mer schools are offering. 


Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer months 
will contain further useful information concerning Sum- 
mer Schools. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL oF BuSINEssS EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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E.C.T.A. CONVENTION 


Thirty-Fourth Annual Convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association to be Held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, March 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1932. 


2 Ree Eastern Commercial As- 
sociation will hold its thirty- 
fourth annual convention this year 
on March 23, 24, 25, and 26 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City. The outstanding features of 
the program will be (1) The edu- 
cational program which appeals 
directly to the classroom teacher, 
de.ling with principles of teaching 
as exemplified in demonstration 
lessons in each of the special com- 
mercial subjects; (2) A program 
of social activities including a golf 
tournament should make the New 
York City convention an extreme- 
ly pleasant one; and (3) An inno- 
vation,—the Saturday breakfast as 
a substitution for the Friday 
luncheon. 

The theme of the fifth yearbook, 
around which this convention is 
built, is the same as that of the 
preceding yearbook,—M oDERN 
Metnops oF TEACHING BUSINESS 
Supyects. In last year’s book it was 
impossible to cover all of the sub- 
jects in the business curriclum 
with the result that the treatment 
was, in this respect, incomplete. 
This year the subjects that were 
omitted last year are covered so 
that teachers who obtain these two 
volumes will have helpful articles 
on the teaching of every subject in 
the commercial curriculum. The 
program will be as follows: 

PROGRAM 


Wednesday Afternoon and Evening, 
March 23, 1932 


1:00 P. M. 
1. Arrangement of exhibits 
2, Arrange for the golf tournament. 
See Dean Myer 
7:30 P. M. 
1. Meeting of the Executive Board 
2. Meetings of allied organizations 
3. Dinner—Boston University Club 


Thursday Morning, March 24, 1932 
8:30 A. M.—12:30 Noon 


1. Committee breakfast. 

2. General headquarters — Nathaniel Altholz, 

in charge. 

Information Bureau—Frank J. Arnold 

and Simon J. Jason, in charge. 

!. Registration Bureau—Arnold M,. Lloyd, in 
charge. 

5. Obtain your membership card, your pro- 
gram and your convention kit. 

6. Obtain your banquet ticket—Seth B. Car- 
kin and John Fiedler, in charge. 

7. Obtain your ticket for the Saturday con- 
vention breakfast to be held at 9:15 A. M. 
An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for it.—Seth B. Carkin and John 
Fiedler in charge. 

8. Validate your railroad certificates—Alex- 
ander S. Massell, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, in charge. 

9. Arrange your educational tours—Peter L. 
Agnew, in charge. 

10. Arrange your. social activities—theatre 
and bridge, Miss Bentley and Mr. Mackey, 
in charge. 

ll. Arrange for your golf tournament—Dean 
Myer, in charge. 

12. Band Concert in the Grand Ball Room— 


11 A. M.., Boys Band, George Washington 
High School. Luther Gloss, Director. 


Thursday Afternoon, March 24, 1932 

This part of the program will be held in 
the Grand Ball Room from 1:30 P. M. to 
5:00 P. M. There will be a musical program 
given by the Boys Band of George Washing- 
ton High School under the direction of 
Luther Closs and by the Boys Glee Club of 
James Monroe High School under the direc- 
tion of Miss Anna Ho/fman. 


Prof. Atlee L. Percy 
President of the E. C. T. A. 


The Convention will be opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome. The response will be given 
by A. Hugh Sproul of the State Normal 
School of Salem, Mass. Then Professor Atlee 
L. Perey of Boston University will deliver 
the annual address of the President. Mr. 
Henry Levy of the Board of Examiners of 
the New York City Board of Education will 
speak on “‘‘How the Teacher uses the Prin- 
ciples of Teaching in Preparing His Lesson.’ 
The final address in this part of the program 
will be made by Mr. Louis A. Rice, Assistant 
in Secondary Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 
He will speak on the “Application of Teach- 
ing Principles to Business Subjects.” 


Thursday Evening, March 24, 1932 

A banquet and ball will be held in the 
Grand Ball Room. The doors to the Banquet 
Hall will be opened at 6:15 P. M. The ban- 
quet, entertainment and addresses will continue 
from 6.30 to 9:30 and from then to 1:00 there 
will be dancing. 
Stenography Section 

Under the direction of D. D. Lessenbery 

Grand Ball Room.......... 10:00 to 12:00 


Friday Morning March 25 
Chairman—Clinton A. Reed 
Supervisor of Commercial Education 
State of New York 

10:00 to 10:30 A. M. 
1. A DRILL LESSON ON BRIE® FORMS 
Miss Ethel L. Newman. 
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Charlotte High School 
Rochester, New York 
10:30 to 11:00 A. M. 
2. A LESSON ON DIPHTHONGS 
Walt Mechler 
Evander Childs High School 
New York 
11:06 to 11:30 A. 
3. BUILDING yr SHORTHAND VOCABU- 
LARY 
Mrs. Sadie Krupp Newman 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Rrooklyn, New York 
11:30 to 11:45 A. M. 
4. Commentator 
Miss Ethel A. Rollison 
Extension Division 
Columbia University 
11:45 to 12 M. 
5. Discussion 
Junior Business Training Section 
Under the direction of Louis A. Rice 
Salle Moderne.......... 10:00 to 12:00 


Friday Morning, March 25 
Chairman—John G. Kirk 
Director of Commercial Education 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
10:00 to 10:30 A. M. 
1. TEACHING THE USE OF THE 
TELEPHONE 
Augustine L. Cosgrove 
Freeport High School 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 
10:30 to 11:00 A. M. 
2. WRITING A CHECK 
Fred Kane 
Harding Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
11:00 to 11:30 A. 
3. TEACHING THE MEANING OF 
BUSINESS THROUGH THE EVERY- 
DAY ACTIVITIES AND WANTS OF 
THE PUPILS 
Kenneth B. Hass 
High School 
Kearny, New Jersey 
11:30 to 11:45 A. M. 
4. Commentator 
Seth B. Carkin 
Packard Commercial School 
New York City 
11:45 to 12 M. 
5. Discussion 
Commercial Law Section 
Under the direction of John F. Robinson 
Parlor A Gnd Bi. 10:00 to 12:00 


Friday Morning, March 25 
Chairman—Harry I. Good 
Hutchinson High School 

Buffalo, New York 
10:00 to 10:30 A. M. 

1. ELEMENTS NECESSARY TO FORM 
A VALID CONTRACT 
Miss Helena V. O’Brien 
Simmons College 
Boston, Mass. 

10:50 to 11:00 A. M. 

2. THE USE OF OLD INSURANCE 
POLICIES IN TEACHTNG  INSUR- 
ANCE 
A. H. Aldridge 
Trenton High Scheol 
Trenton, New Jersey 

11:00 to 11:30 A. M. 

3. THE TEACHING OF ETHICS 
THROUGH COMMERCIAL LAW 
Mrs. Marietta Clark Flinn 
Senior High School 
Bayonne, New Jersey 

11:30 to 11:45 A. M. 

4. Commentator 
H. M. Munford 
Bay Path Institute 
Springfield, Mass. 

11:45 to 12 M. 
Discussion 
Economic Geography Section 
Under the direction of G. S. Donoho 
Exhibition Room 4..... 10:00 to 12:00 


Friday Morning, March 25 
Chairman—-G. M. York 
Professor of Commerce 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 
10:00 to 10:30 A. M. : 
1, WHEAT GROWING IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
Lenox E. Chase 
High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 
10:30 to 11:00 A. M. 
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THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE 
GREAT LAKES 
Miss Vera G. Cole 
High School 
New Rochelle, New York 
to 11:30 A. M. 
3. THE USE OF POWER RESOURCES 
Z. Carlton Staples 
Junior Master 
Dorchester High School for Boys 
Boston, Mass. 
to 11:45 A. M. 
COMMENTATCR 
George S. Corfield 
Professor of Geography 
State Normal School 
Salem, Mass. 
11:45 to 12:00 M. 
5. DISCUSSION 
Business English Section 
Under the Direction of Walter E. Leidner 
Exhibition room 6 10:00 to 12:00 


Friday Morning, March 25 
Chairman—J. Walter Ross 
South Hills High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to 10:30 A. M. 
TEACHING THE COLLECTION 
LETTER 
Miss Katherine W. Ross 
Boston Clerical School 
Boston, Mass. 
to 11:00 A. M. 
TEACHING CONCISENESS 
N. B. Curtis 
Westinghouse High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to 11:30 A. M. 
MAKING AN OUTLINE FOR A 
SALES TALK 
A. MacAllister 
Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey 
to 11:45 A. M. 
COMMENTATOR 
John W. Sullivan 
College of Business Administration 
Boston University 
Boston, Mass, 
11:45 to 12:00 M. 
5. DISCUSSION 
Arithmetic Section 
Under the Direction of Mrs. Cora B. True 
Exhibition Room 5 10:00 to 12:00 


Friday Morning, March 25 

Chairman—George L. Hoffacker 
Boston Clerical School 
Boston, Mass. 

to 10:50 A. M. 
DEVELOPING A MASTERY OF 
FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 
Clyde O. Thompson 
Associate Principal 
Mount Vernon High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 
to 11:00 A. M. 
TEACHING THE USE OF ALIQUOT 
PARTS 


Miss Ethel M. Bird 
Melrose High School 
Melrose, Mass. 
to 11:30 A. M. 
3. TEACHING GRAPHS 
George H. Van Tuyl 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 
to 11:45 A. M. 
COMMENTATOR 
William S. Schlauch 
Assistant Professor, 
merce 
New York University 
11:45 to 12:00 A. M. 
5. DISCUSSION 
Penmanship Section 
Under the dierction of John A. Luman 
Exhibition Rooms 2 and 3—10:00 to 12:00 
2:30 to 4:30 
Morning and Afternoon Sessions, March 25 
Chairman—W. H. Patten 
North Haven, Connecticut 
TEACHING THE LOOP LETTERS 
Cc, E. Doner 
Supervisor of Writing 
Massachusetts State Normal Schools 
Commentator 
H. M. Sherman 
State Teachers College 
West Chester, Pa. 
MAKING OF FIGURES 
Ss. E. Bartow 
The A. N. Palmer Company 
New York City 
Commentator 
M. J. Ryan, Pierce School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
INCREASING SPEED OF WRITING 
WITHOUT SACRIFICING LEGIBIL- 
ITY 
Cc. C. Lister 
Maxwell Teachers College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Commentator 


School of Com- 


G. C. Greene 
Goldy College 
Wilmington, Delaware 
REMEDIAL WORK IN PENMANSHIP 
R. G. Laird, Head Master 
Boston Clerical School 
Boston, Mass. 
Commentator 
J. L. Hayward 
Sommerville Hizh School 
Sommerville, Mass. 

5. DISCUSSION 


Typewriting Section 
Under the direction of D. D. Lessenberry 
Grand Ballroom... 2:30 to 4:30 


Nathaniel Altholz 


In charge of General Headquarters 


Friday Afternoon, March 25 
Chairman—Miss Lena Dalton 
Strayer-Bryant and Stratton College 
Baltimore, Maryland 

2:30 to 3:00 P. M. 
1. TEACHING THE KEYBOARD 
Miss Louise McKee 
Girls Commercial High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3:00 to 3:30 P. M. 
2. METHODS OF GRADING TYPE- 
WRITTEN WORK 
Vv. A. Carmichael 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 
3:30 to 4:00 P. M. 
3. CORRECTIVE DRILLS 
CHINE MANIPULATION 
Clyde E. Rowe 
Director, Commercial Education 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 
4:00 to 4:15 P. M. 
4. COMMENTATOR 
W. R. Foster 
Fast High School 
Rochester, New York 
4:15 to 4:30 PB. M. 
5. DISCUSSION 
Office Practice Section 
Under the direction of Louis Rice 
Salle Moderne.........2:30 to 4:30 


Friday Afternoon, March 25 


Chairman—Dr. Earl Tharp 
East Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 
2:30 to 3:00 P. M. 
1. PLANNING AN ITINERARY 
Miss A. Myrtle Hensor 
Princeton High School 
Princeton, New Jersey 
3:00 to 3:30 P. M. 
2. ORGANIZING OFFICE PRACTICE 
CLASS TO HANDLE WORK FOR 
THE SCHOOL OR FOR OTHERS 
Miss Virginia McGivney 
Julia Richman High School 
New York City 
3:30 to 4:00 P. M. 
3. INTRODUCTORY LESSON ON THE 
CALCULATING MACHINE 
Norman J. Wolfe 
Central Commercial Continuation 
School 
New City 
4:00 to 4:15 P. 
4. COMMENTATOR 


FOR MA- 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
New York University 
New York City 
4:15 to 4:30 P. M 
5. DISCUSSION 
Bookkeeping Section 
Under the Direction of Mrs. Cora B. True 
Southeast Ball Room.... 2:30 to 4:30 


Friday Afternoon, March 25 


Chairman—Charles E. Bowman 
Girard College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
2:30 to 3:00 P. M. 
1. TEACHING THE PROFIT AND Loss 
STATEMENT 
Don T. Deal 
Head of the Commercial Department 
Senior High School 
Trenton, New Jersey 
3:00 to 3:30 P. M. 
2. TEACHING CLOSING AND ADJU*T- 
ING ENTRIES 
Hastings Hawkes 
Dean, Becker College 
Worcester, Mass, 
3: . to 4:00 P. M. 
3. Goes OPENING A NEW 
OF BOOK 
Clarence Brouilette 
Head of Commercial Department 
School of Commercial Sciences 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
4:00 to 4:15 P. M. 
4. COMMENTATOR 
Herbert A. Tonne 
Instructor in Education 
New York University 
4:15 to 4:30 P. M. 
5. DISCUSSION 
Salesmanship and Advertising Section 
Under the direction of E. S. Donoho 
Exhibition Room 4.......2:30 to 4:30 
Friday Afternoon, March 25 
Chairman—John W. Wingate 
Assistant Professor of Merchandising 
New York University 
New York City 
2:30 to 3:30 P. M. 
1. SERVICE SHOPPING AND DEMON- 
STRATION SALES IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF SALESMANSHIP 
Miss Thelma Townsend 
Training Director, James A. Hearn & 
Sons 
New York City 
3:00 to 3:30 P. M. 
2. MEETING SALES OBJECTIONS 
O. Preston Robinson 
Instructor in Merchandising 
School of Retailing 
New York University 
and 
Miss Grace Griffith 
Central Commercial 
School 
New York City 
3:30 to 4:00 P. M 
3. SELECTING THE ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 
Kenneth Collins 
Executive Vice-President and Publicity 
Director 
R. H. Macy & Company 
4:00 to 4:15 P. 
4. COMMENTATOR 
Noel P. Laird 
Assistant Professor 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pa. 
4:15 to 4:30 P. M. 
5. DISCUSSION 
Economics Section 
Under the direction of John F. Robinson 
Exhibition Rooms A and B....2:30 to 4:30 
Friday Afternoon, March 25 
Chairman—Miss Catherine F. Nulty 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vt. 
2:30 Aa 3:00 P. 


SET 


Continuation 


THE BUSINESS CYCLE 
Henry G. Russell 
Bulkeley High School 
Hartford, Conn. 
3:00 to 3:30 P. M. 
2. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GOLD 
STANDARD 
Leo Drew O'Neil 
Boston University 
Boston, 
3:30 to 4:00 P. 
3. MODERN. POLITICAL- ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 
Everard W. Snow 
Burdett College 
Boston, Mass. 
4:00 to 4:15 P. M. 
4. COMMENTATOR 
Noel P. Laird 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pa. 
4:15 to 4:30 P. M. 
5. DISCUSSION 
(Continued on page 32) 
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A REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
CONVENTION 


By Bruce F. Gates 


Secretary of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


HE Thirty-fourth Annual Con- 

vention of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation was 
heli December 28, 29, and 30 in 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 

The Convention opened Monday 
evening, December 28, with a recep- 
tio in the North Ball Room of the 
Stevens. The reception was in 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. 
Hom of the local Arrangements 
Coi mittee. Approximately one- 
hu dred and fifty couples enjoyed 
dan<ing, and as many more listened 
to the music and watched the 
dar cing. 

the Convention officially 
opened Tuesday morning when the 
mesting was called to order by Mr. 
Paul Moser, Local Chairman. After 
the address of welcome, President 
Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
took charge of the meeting. The 
principal address Tuesday morning 
was that of Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, 
President of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, and an educator 
an speaker of note. The subject 
of his address was “They That Can, 
Do; They That Can’t Do, Teach.” 
Dr. Tulloss exploded this statement 
an| exalted the teacher and_ his 
work. 

The Federal Luncheon 


The Federation Luncheon was 
held Tuesday noon in the Grand 
Ball Room with J. Murray Hill, 
Vice President of the Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, presiding. 

The afternoon was devoted to 
Sectional and Round Table Meet- 
ings. From 1:30 to 3:00 the Public 
Schools and the Private Schools De- 
partments held their sessions, while 
from 3:30 to 5:00 the following 
Round Tables held their sessions: 
Shorthand and Typing, Business, 
College, Stenotype, and Penmanship. 

One of the features of the Public 
Schools’ Program Tuesday after- 
noon was the address of Dr. L. J. 
O’Rourke, Director of Personnel 
Research, United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C., 
who spoke on “The Degree of At- 
tainment Essential for Commercial 
Subjects, Illustrated by Typewriting, 
stenography, English, Spelling and 
Judgment.” 


E. H. Norman 
President of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


In the Private Schools’ Meeting, 
the feature address of the Tuesday 
afternoon program was given by Mr. 
N. B. Curtis of the Westinghouse 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who spoke on the subject, 
“Business Science — General and 
Specific.” Mr. Curtis, who received 
his first commercial training in a 
private business college, and has 
been a close student of business edu- 
cation in private schools as well as 
public schools, gave a thought-pro- 
voking discussion. He advocated 


Bruce F. Gates 
Secretary of the Federation 


al 


the teaching of junior business edu- 
cation on a college level by business 
colleges and said in closing, “It is 
prophesied that the junior college 
and university schools of business 
will have to step right along to keep 
up with the private business school, 
which gives attention to this new 
emphasis in business education on 
the junior college level.” 


Secretarial Training 


A paper by Miss Helen Reynolds 
of Ohio University on “Typewriting, 
A Subject to be Taught,” which was 
given at the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Round Table was especially 
good, as was a paper on “The Func- 
tion of Shorthand in The National 
Planning of Business Education,” 
given at the College Instructors’ 
Round Table by Miss Ann Brewing- 
ton of the University of Chicago. 

The Business Round Table under 
the chairmanship of Professor Paul 
A. Carlson of the State Teachers’ 
College at Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
had an interesting free-for-all dis- 
cussion on the general subject of 
“My Most Disturbing Classroom 
Problem.” 

At the Stenotype Round Table, 
Miss Margaret Martin of the Moser 
School, Chicago, presented a very 
interesting playlet,while at the Pen- 
manship Round Table, a paper by 
Miss Bertha A. Connor, Director of 
Handwriting in the Boston Public 
Schools, on “The Organization of 
Handwriting Instruction Through- 
out A School System” was well re- 
ceived, 

The high spot in the general 
Federation Program was_ reached 
Wednesday forenoon with the ad- 
dress of Rabbi Abba H. Silver of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose subject was 
“Education for Democracy.” Rabbi 
Silver, who is a keen student and an 
eloquent speaker, analyzed the con- 
dition in which we find ourselves, 
and presented his idea of the causes 
back of it. It was his point that 
education plays an important part in 
the success of any democracy. Rab- 
bi Silver spoke to a crowded room 
for more than an hour and held the 
undivided attention of everyone 
present. 

At 1:30 Wednesday afternoon the 

(Continued on page 22 
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one of the three major fields of 
shorthand and _ typewriting, book- 
keeping, or merchandising, would be 
deprived of commercial training in 
their last year of school. Ultimately, 
they would drift back into the 
general academic course and would 
be handicapped vocationally in com- 
parison with other commercial 
pupils who had received two years 
of special skill training. We have 
developed a course particularly for 
these girls so that now opportunity 
is given to all commercial girls in the 
senior year for specific vocational 
instruction. This course already has 
attracted some pupils out of short- 
hand and_ typewriting and _ into 
classes training for clerical jobs of 
various levels. No pupil is admitted 
to any course in Office Practice un- 
less she has had one year of type- 
writing (except in special cases 
calling for program adjustments). 
The girls enrolled in O C are en- 
couraged to take second-year type- 
writing as an additional course to 
strengthen the work in the Office 
Practice classes. As a further ex- 
tension of the commercial curricula 
we have set up classes for typewrit- 
ing alone so that pupils who do not 
elect shorthand may have vocational 
training without it. There are 6 
first-year typewriting classes (with 
no shorthand) and 5 second-year 
typewriting classes (with no short- 
hand). In addition to these classes, 
we have 14 sections of girls who 
have elected both shorthand and 
typewriting in the junior year, and 9 
sections of second-year or senior 
work in shorthand and typewriting. 

The total enrolment of girls in the 
Office Practice classes for the cur- 
rent year is 484 pupils. An analysis 
of the 21 classes shows the follow- 
ing figures: 

I Office 

(O 


Practice for Bookkeepers 


6 classes 
II Practice for Secretaries 
Os 


198 girls 9 classes 
III Office Practice for Clerical Workers 
(O C) 


6 classes 

We employ four full-time teachers 
and three part-time teachers and use 
four rooms for the equipment. The 
development of these courses during 
a period of five years and the exten- 
sion of the equipment has always re- 
ceived the hearty cooperation of the 
Head Master, Miss Myrtle C. 
Dickson, who has actively supported 
every progressive movement and has 


reduced the administrative details to 
a minimum. Without her whole- 
hearted interest in the work the 
courses could not have been stabi- 
lized on a permanent basis. 

For three years we investigated 
the relative value of various units of 
instruction and finally crystallized 
the results of our experiments into a 
Tentative Outline of Office Practice 
Courses. Each teacher is provided 
with a copy of this pamphlet which 
contains not only the outlines of the 
courses of study for the three differ- 
ent divisions of the work, but also 
the details of the actual assignments 
which are to be covered in each unit 
of work. This information is 
grouped together in a special section 
of the pamphlet entitled Assignments 
for the Units. The outlines have 
standardized the work in all classes 
and there is a fairly uniform accom- 
plishment in parallel groups. 

(To be continued next month) 


Chicago Convention 
(Continued from page 21) 


Private Schools Department and the 
Public Schools Department held 
their final sessions. On the Public 
Schools’ program Wednesday after- 
noon a paper by Miss Maxwell Mun- 
roe of the High School of Commerce 
at Detroit, on “The Development of 
Character in the Classroom” was 
especially well received, while one of 
the best discussions of the entire 
convention was presented by J. 
Murray Hill, Vice-President of the 
Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, before 
the Private Schools Department. 
Mr. Hill’s subject was, “How May 
Private-School Teachers Improve 
Themselves and Increase Their 
Worth to the School?” 


Final Sessions 

The various Round Tables ‘held 
their final sessions at 3:30 Wednes- 
day afternoon. At the Shorthand 
and Typewriting Round Table a 
symposium on Shorthand Transcrip- 
tion was conducted by Mr. J. O. 
Malott, specialist in Commercial 
Education in the Department of 
Education at Washington, D. C. At 
the Business Round Table the gen- 
eral discussion on “My Most Dis- 
turbing Classroom Problems” was 
continued. At the College Instruc- 
tors’ Round Table two especially 
good papers were presented by Pro- 


fessor Alta Gwinn Saunders of the 


’ University of Illinois and Professor 


D. D. Lessenberry of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

The Convention closed with the 
big Federation banquet held in the 
Grand Ball Room, Wednesday eve- 
ning, with President Garbutt pre- 
siding and Dr. Calvin Althouse, of 
Philadelphia, the principal speaker. 
The special guest of honor was Dr. 
John Robert Gregg, who was made 
an honorary life member of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, in consideration of the 
many years of distinguished service 
in the field of Commercial Fdu- 
cation. 

The new Federation Officers «are 
as follows: 

President, Mr. FE. H. Normen, 
President, Baltimore Business Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 

First Vice-President, Mr. Georze 
McClellan, President,  Littleford 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Amelia Kennedy, Parsons Business 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and Bruce F. Gates, 
Waterloo, Iowa, were re-elected 
Treasurer and Secretary respective- 
ly. 

It was announced that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has decided to 
hold the 1932 Convention in Chica- 
go. The hotel headquarters have 
not yet been selected. The Execu- 
tive Committee for 1932 are as fol- 
lows: 

E. H. Norman, President. 

Irving R. Garbutt, immediate past 
president. 

H. M. Owen, Decatur, Illinois, 


‘representing the private schools. 


Ivan E. Chapman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, representing the public schools. 


Teaching Business English 


(Continued from page 18) 


c. Protection and redemption 
of credit. 
3. Sales letters. 
a. Topics. 

(1) The beginning. 

(2) Description ex- 
planation. 

(3) Proof. 

(4) Persuasion. 

(5) Clincher. 

(6) Follow-up letter. 

. Motivation. 

(1) Use of actual product: 
home-made articles, 
fresh eggs, candy, etc. 

. Reports. 
a. Annual reports. 
b. Periodic reports. 
c. Investigation or special re- 
ports. 
d. Memorandums. J 
. Keeping of individual file o! 
reading cards. 
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STUDIES IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Compiled by Herbert A. Tonne 
School of Education, New York University, New York City 


HIE numerous requests for ad- 
ditional information in regard 
to the lists of theses published in 
the ('ctober and November issues of 
the OURNAL OF Business Epuca- 
TION has made it seem desirable to 
publi:h a much more extended list 
of theses in classified form. This 
mont) studies in bookkeeping and 
the social-business subjects are list- 
ed. In the March issue studies in 
secrt ‘arial subjects will be given. 
Unless studies have been pub- 
lishe:! they may as a rule be bor- 
rowel only through the library of 
the university to which the study has 
been submitted. The procedure is 
to request the librarian of a college 
or university to borrow the thesis 
from the university to which the 
thesis was submitted. When the ma- 
teria! is received the librarian notifies 
the person who made the request. 
Ordinarily such studies are loaned 
for a period not longer than two 
weeks. 
Bookkeeping 
Atkinson, Earl Wesley, “An Experiment 
in Teaching Bookkeeping,” M.A., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1928. 
Bennett, William Gordon, “A Study of 
the Correlation Found to Exist between 
Bookkeeping and Other Secondary 


School Subjects in the High School of 
Commerce,” M.A., University of Chi- 
cago, 1929. 

Bullock, Albert E., “A Scientific Eval- 
uation of Bookkeeping Texts,” South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1929. 

Dilley, M. B., “Some Aspects of the Vo- 
cational Value of Bookkeeping in South 
Bend, Indiana,” A., University of 
Chicago, 1930, Balance Sheet, Novem- 
ber, 1931. 

Dittemore, Eldon, “Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping i in Indiana High Schools,” 
A.M., Indiana University, 1930. 

Duchemin, Mamie Lee, “Trends in In- 
struction in Bookkeeping since 1890,” 
of Southern California, 

6 

Forsgard, Fred G., “A Study of Book- 
keeping in the Secondary School,” Up- 
per Darby (Pa.) High School, 1929. 


struction in Bookkeeping,” A.M., 
George Washington University, 1930. 

Kuntz, Arthur, “An Analytical Study of 
Teaching Difficulties in First-Year 
Bookkeeping with Suggested Remedies.” 
A.M., New York University (In 
process). 

Loso, Foster William, “The Reliability 
Coefficients of Carlson’s Bookkeeping 
Tests Nos. 1 and 2 of Series ‘A’,” A. 
M., New York University, 1929-30. 

Maguire, Anna L., “Development of a 
Three Year Course in Bookkeeping for 
Secondary Schools,” B.B.A., Boston 
University, 1930. 

Maguire, William J., “Comparative Study 
of Bookkeeping Textbooks that are 
Used in First-Year Classes of the Pub- 
lic High Schools of New York City,” 
A.M., New York University, 1931. 

Marshall, Grace M., “Analysis of Book- 
keeping Texts Published in Last Five 
Years,” A.M., New York University, 
1929-30. 

McNulty, H., “Appreciation of Book- 
keeping for Junior High School Pupils,” 
Ed.M., Boston University, 1930. 

Meerwein, Gertrude, “A Study of Book- 
keeping Textbooks, Their Historical 
Development, and Their Relation to 
Bookkeeping Practice,” A.M., New 
York University, 1928-29. 

Nelson, H. Chester, “A Study in Book- 
keeping Prognosis in the High School,” 
A.M., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. 

Nyquist, Reuben E., “Analysis of Duties 
of Bookkeepers,” A.M., State Uni- 
versity of Towa, 1928. ~ 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Public Schools. Depart- 
ment of Curriculum Study and Re- 
search. High School Course of Study 
in Bookkeeping I, II, III, and IV. 
September 1928—November 1929. 49, 
54, 12, 15, p. ms. 

Potthoff, Edward Frederick, “Arithmeti- 
cal Abilities Required in a High School 
Course in Bookkeeping,” M.A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1924. 

Pulver, Isadore, “The Place of Business 
Arithmetic in the Bookkeeping Curri- 
culum of a Senior High School,” A.M., 
New York University, 1930-31. 

Reed, Clinton A., “Bookkeeping State- 
ment Forms,” Albany, New York State 
Education Department, 1928. 

Rosenblum, Irving, “Criteria for the 
Selection of Pupils for the Junior High 
School Bookkeeping Course,” M.S., 
The College of the City of New York, 
1929. 


Fuller, Florence D., and Bullock, Albert “Rowland, Dewey, “Current Bookkeeping 


B.., “Evaluation of Bookkeeping Text- 
books,” Psychology and Education Re- 
search Division, Public Schools, Los 
Angeles, California, March, 1929. 

Holmes, George 5B... “The Teaching of 
Bookkeeping in the Secondary Schools 

f California.” University of Southern 
California, 1928. 

Jones, Lloyd L., “Job Analysis in Book- 
keeping,” Research Studies in Com- 
a Education I, Iowa University, 

26. 


Katenkamp, C. H., “Individualized In- 


9 Scudder, J., 


Practices in Relation to the High 

‘ School Commercial Course in Book- 
keeping,” University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1928. 


© Ruenitz, Edward Theodore, “A Study of 


Methods in Accounting Used in College 
Book Stores,” University of Southern 
California (In process). 

Salsgiver, Paul L.. “The Ability of 
Pupils to Estimate the Accuracy of 
Their Knowledge of Bookkeeping,” 
M.A., University of Pittsburgh, 1930. 

“The Predictive Value of 
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“Worthington, William F., 


General Intelligence Tests in the Selec- 
tion of Junior Accountants and Book- 
keepers,” University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1927. 

Sipe, Marvin J., “Results of Bookkeep- 
ing Instruction in Indiana High Schools 
as Revealed by Objective Tests given 
at the Districts and State Contests in 
1928 and 1929,” A.M., Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1930. 

Smith, Harry D., “Improvement of In- 
struction in Bookkeeping,” A.M., New 
York University, 1928-29. 

Stedman, Melissa B., “A Study of the 
Possibilities of Prognosis of School 
Success in Bookkeeping and Typewrit- 

A.M., University of Southern 
1928. 

Strauss, Harold W., “The Effect of Gen- 
eral Intelligence and Achievement in 
Arithmetic on Success in Bookkeeping,” 
A.M., Rutgers University, 1930. 

Strumpf, Benjamin E., “Bookkeeping 
Duties and the Commercial Curri- 
culum,” Ph.D., School of Education, 
New York University, 1926. 

Sutherland, Arlie, “Overlapping between 
the First Course in College Accounting 
and High School Bookkeeping,” M.A., 
University of Chicago, 1927. 

Tillery, Jessie Grady, “Teaching Book- 
keeping in High School,” M.B.A., Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1930. 

Tonne, Herbert A., “The Status of 
Bookkeeping in the Ninth Grade of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, Junior High 
Schools,” A.M., New York University, 
1926-27. 

Tremblay, Florette Emma A., “Methods 
of Presenting the Fundamentals of 
Bookkeeping,” A.M., Boston University, 
1927. 

Welch, C. K., “Application of Accounting 
Principles to a Course in Accounting 
for Small Contractors,” Ed.M., Boston 
University, 1931. 

“A Study of 

the Contribution of Bookkeeping to the 

Later Vocational Success of Superior 

Students in the Subject in the Ingle- 

wood Senior High School.” University 

of Southern California (In process). 


Business Arithmetic 
Beers, George Amos, “Tests of Various 
Methods of Drill in Commercial Arith- 
M.A., University of Chicago, 


Edgar, “Factual Basis for Curri- 
culum Revision in Arithmetic with Spe- 
cial Reference to Children’s Under- 
standing of Business Terms,” Ph.D., 
University of Chicago, 1929. 

Fisk, McKee, “The Relation between 
Business Arithmetic and Business Prac- 
tice,’ University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1926. 

Hecht, Samuel T., “A Study of First- 
Term High- Schvol Pupil’s Abilities to 
Solve Problems Involving the Use of 
Percentage During the First-Year’s 
Study of Bookkeeping in the Com- 
mercial High Schools in New York 
City,” A.M., New York University, 
1927-28. 
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Keck, Malcolm B., “The Measurement of 
Some of the Achievements in Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,” A.M., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1928. 

Keylor, William W., “A Study of the 
Need for High School Courses in 
Business Arithmetic and the Topics that 
Should be Included,” M.A., University 
of Pittsburgh, 1930. 


‘/Kinney, Lucien B., “Mathematical Re- 


quirements of Commercial Positions,” 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1931. 

McCall, Beth Ada, “The Contribution to 
Skill in Arithmetic, Made by a Study 
of the Use of a Calculating Machine,” 
University of Southern California (In 
process). 

National Retail Hardware Association, 
“Analysis of Errors in Commercial 
Arithmetic Textbooks,” Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Nelson, L. M., “A Study of the Content 
and Methods Employed in the Teach- 


ing of. Commercial Arithmetic, and a ° 


Proposed Course of Study,” University 
of Southern California, 1928. 

Potthoff, Edward Frederick, “Arith- 
metical: Abilities Required in a High 
School Course in Bookkeeping,” M.A., 
University of Chicago, 1924. 

Pulver, Isadore, “The Place of Business 
Arithmetic in the Bookkeeping Curri- 
culum of a Senior High School,” A.M., 
New York University, 1930-31. 

Warburton, Robert Clarence, “The Arith- 
metical Abilities of Students as Reveal- 
ed by Standardized Tests,” A.M., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1930. 

Wilson, Guy M., “Commercial Arith- 
metic,” First Yearbook, - Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, 1928. 


Commercial Law 


Green, Frederick H., “A Standardize1 
Commercial Law Test for High 
Schools,” A.M., University of Colorado, 
1929, 

Lackas, John, Analysis of Business 
Law in Terms of New Jer- 
sey Law Cases and Statutes,” A.M., 
New University, 1931. 

O'Connell, J. Harold, “The Present Status 
of Commercial Law in the Public Seni- 
or High Schools of New York State,” 
A.M., New York University, 1931. 

Sewell, Franklin C., “An Analysis of the 
Textbooks in the Teaching of Law in 
the Secondary Schools in the State of 
California,’ University of Southern 
California, 1928. 

Skene, Etta, “A Comparative Study of 
Teaching of Business Law in the States 
of Oklahoma and New Jersey,” A.M., 
New York University, 1929-30. 


Economics 


Alexander, Earl D., “The Development 
of the Teaching of Economics in 
American Secondary Schools,” M.S., 
College of the City of New York, 1928. 

Bowman, Earl C., “Objectives in the 
Teaching of High School Economics,” 
A.M., University of Chicago, 1922. 

Egan, Howard E. “The Evolution of the 
Study of Economics in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools of the United 
States,” Ph.D., Loyola University, 1927. 

Foley, Frank S., “Economic Education,” 
M.A., Boston University, 1931. 

Gardner, C. H., “Economics in the High 
School,’ Ed.M., Boston University, 
1931. 

Gerberich, J. R., “Prediction of Principles 
of Economics,” University of Arkans- 
as, 1930. 

Kidder, Raymond S., “Present Status of 

Economics in High Schools of New 


York State,” A.M., New York Uni- 


versity, 1927-28. 

Roberts, Harvey P., “A Plan for the 
Teaching of Economics on a _ Unit 
Basis in Secondary Schools,” M.S., 
Duquesne University, 1929. 

Shields, H. G., “Does Economics Need 
a New Teaching Interpretation,” Journ- 
al of Business Education, June, 1931. 

Smith, V. T., “A Study of the Informa- 
tional Content of Textbooks in High 
School Economics,” A.M., University 
of Illinois, 1929. 

Snider, Edwina J., “A Study of the Con- 
tent and Methods Employed in the 
Teaching of Economics in the Secon- 
dary Schools with Special Reference to 
the Period Following 1893,” University 
of Southern California, 1926. 


Junior Business Training 


Ash, Frank, “Business Information Pos- 
sessed by Public High-School Seniors 
of all Curricula,’ School of Education, 
New York University (In process). 

Davis, N. Evelyn, “A Study of Junior 
Business Training Needs in the George 
Washington Junior High Schcol of 
Pasadena,” A.M., Stanford University, 
1928. 

Haynes, Benjamin R., “The Present Sta- 
tus of Elementary Business Training 
in the Public High Schools of New 
York State,” A.M., New York Uni- 
versity, 1928-29. 


Haynes, Benjamin R., “Status of Elemen- 


tary Business Training in Junior High 
Schools of the United States,” Ph.D., 
New York University, 1932. 

Nugent, Winifred A., “The Status of 
Elementary Business Training in the 
Junior High Schools of California” 
(In process). 

Wrisley, Cecil Clarence, “Study of Non- 
vocational Business Information Com- 
monly Used by Adults as a Basis for a 
Course in General Business Informa- 
tion,” University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1929. 


Salesmanship and Advertising 


Anderberry, Christine, “Job Analysis and 
Employment Relations in Store Sales- 
manship to a Course of Study,” Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1930. 
sent, Bana P., “The Department Store 
as a Vocation for College Trained 
Men,” Hanover, N. H., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research, Dartmouth College. 
Bernard, Louise, “A Curriculum for a 
General Salesmanship Course,” Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1930. 

Boatman, Myrtle O., “Snecialized Fields 
in Salesmanship and Content Material 
Appropriate for the Secondary Schools 
of Colorado.” A.M., Colorado State 
Teachers College, 1929. 

Calvin, Elizabeth, “Training in Depart- 
mental Display” (Retail Training), 
M.A., University of Pittsburgh, 1929. 

Castle, Margaret “A Curriculum 
Study for a General Salesmanship 
Course,” M.A., University of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Decker, Dorothy Dola, “The Objectives, 
Content, and Methods of Retail Mer- 
chandising in the Secondary Schools of 
California,” A.M., University of South- 
ern California, 1929. 

Holzman, Minnette S., “A Critical Study 
of Proposed Tests for Measurement of 
Ability as a Salesman,” A.M., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. 

Karnahan, Hazel Claire, “Training in 
Textile Information.” (Retail Train- 
ing), A.M., University of Pittsburgh, 
1929. 

Kneeland, Natalie, “The Interview in 


Training Salespeople. Techniques for 
Instruction Based on Errors, Ratings, 
and Service Shopping Reports, ” Per- 
sonnel Journal, 1929. 

Lucas, Darrel B., “The Relative Value of 
Positive and Negative Appeals in Ad- 
vertising,” Ph.D., New York University, 


Mawe, Vesta Milrae, “The Status of 
Salesmanship Education in the Public 
Junior Colleges” (In process). 

Parker, Evelyn M., “A Survey of the 
Teaching of Salesmanship in Secon: dary 
Schools and Sales Organizations,” Uni- 
versity of Southern California (In 
process). 

Reller, Louis Smith, “A Salesmanship 
Stillfilm,” A.M., University of 1 itts- 
burgh Bulletin, 27: 261-62, November, 
1930 (Abstract). 

Romberg, Annie, “Educational As; ects 
of Advertising,” Southern Meth dist 
University, 1927. 

Schmid, Bertha Emily, “Material on Spe- 
cial Training in Salesmanship,” .\.M,, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1929. 

Walters, R. G. “Does Business \\ant 
School Salesmen? Public Schools that 
Teach Salesmanship. Will Next Year's 
Teachers Teach Salesmanship?” 
al of Business, August, September, and 
October, 1930. 

We shall be glad to receive addit! nal 
information about further studies. 


Cardinal Principles 
of Business 
(Continued from page 7) 


3. “Service before profit; though with- 
out profit business cannot extend, 
without edequate service no business 
can continue to succeed. 
“Manufacturing is the transforming 
of the best possible materials into 
the best possible product for the 
consumer on a basis of fair cost all 
around.” 

The first principle is a most impor- 
tant one by which to be guided in the 
advancement of business education, 
which needs to take on new purposes, 
or readjustment of old purposes to new 
tasks, in this modern era when business 
is playing a most dynamic réle. As 
Dean Lester B. Rogers has said in his 
introduction to the recent book on 
“Research in Business Education” by 
Haynes and Graham,’ “The justifica- 
tion of business education lies not in 
conforming to the existing practices 
nor in following beaten trails but in 
discovering new problems and effective 
ways of solving them.” It is this line 
of attack which has proved the justifi- 
cation and signal success of the Ford 
industry. In the foreword of Nor- 
wood's book on “Ford: Men and Mcth- 
ods’” this business leader is quoted as 
saying that his procedure “is to keep 
ourselves informed as to what others 
are doing that we may, by thus 
acquainting ourselves with practised 
methods, improve upon those methods. 
That is one of the ways of looking 
back in order that we may move 
ahead.” It is the enlightened vision of 
“no fear of the future and no enslave- 
ment to the past.” 


1Benjamin R. Haynes and Jessie Graham, 
“Research in Business Education.” Publish- 
ed by C. C. Crawford, University of South- 
ern California. Los Angeles, Califernia, 
1932, p. 232. 

“Edwin P. Norwood, “Ford: Men and Meth- 
ods.” Deubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York, 1931, p. 201. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF NEW JERSEY 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN 


1930-1931 


By Lous A. Rice 


Assistant in Secondary Education, State Department of 


be high-school reports, Form 
A, datedOctober 25, 1931, in- 
dicate that 17,068 pupils were 
gra uated from approved day and 
eve ing public high schools during 
the school year 1930-31. There 
wer 3,004 graduates in February 
clases and 14,064 in June classes. 
The occupations of these gradu- 


ates are reported as follows: 
Boys Girls Total 

College of 1232 
Te hnical School 96 
Normal School 754 
Nursing School 531 
Preparatory School .... 100 
Other Schools 959 
Office Positions 1323 
Store Positions 

Trades or Industry .... 

Farming 

Miscellaneous 

Post Graduates 


Total in School or 
Employed 
Nol Employed 
Unaccounted for 13 2705 
8639 17068 
A detailed account of the occu- 
pations of graduates of the school 
year 1929-30 appeared in the 
October, 1931, number of the 
JourNAL oF BusINEss EpuCATION. 
For purpose of comparison the fig- 
ures contained in that summary 
have been reduced to per cents of 
the total and beside them have 
been placed the percentages of the 
above table. The comparison is 


shown in the following table: 

1929-30 1930-31 
College of 20 19. 

Technical School 

Normal School .. 

Nursing School 

Preparatory School . 

Other Schools 

Office Positions 

Store Positions 

Trades or Industry 

Farming 

Miscelianeous Occupations .. 

Post Graduates 

Graduates Not Employed .. 

Unaccounted for 


The figures in this table do not 
show separate percentages for boys 
and girls; however, there was no 
appreciable change in the relation- 
ships of the boys and girls groups 
for the two years except in the 
number not employed. In the 1930 
table the number of boys not em- 
ployed was slightly less than half 
the number of girls not employed 
(458 and 874). In the 1931 tabula- 


Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 


tion, the ratio of employed boys to 

employed girls is about five to 

seven (1013 to 1488). 

The 1930 report showed that 
44.6% of high-school graduates 
continued their education in col- 
leges, preparatory schools, or 
schools offering training for speci- 
fic vocations. The 1931 report 
shows that this percentage has 
dropped to 42.7% (in neither case 
does the figure include postgradu- 
ates who have remained in high 
school). While the decrease in 
per cent of the total is 1.9, there 
were actually 263 more boys and 
253 more girls continuing their 
education in 1931 than in 1930. 
The fact that we have a larger 
number but a smaller percentage is 
due to the increase in the total 
number of graduates in 1931 over 
1930. 

Our report blank is probably 
faulty in that it does not ask spe- 
cifically for the number of gradu- 
ates who went into private busi- 
ness schools. This number is in- 
cluded in the 1545 designated as 
going to “Other Schools.” The 
probabilities are that a large pro- 
portion of these people entered 
private business schools. 

Signs of business depression and 
lack of employment opportunity 
are evidenced by the following 
conditions shown in these tables: 
1. The number of boys graduating in 

1931 who have found office positions 

is only 66% of the number so em- 

ployed in 1930, or a decrease of 

34%; the number of girls has de- 

creased 23%; the total decrease of 

those employed in office positions is 

27%. 

. The number employed in trades or 
industry shows a decrease of 15% 
for boys and girls combined, al- 
though the decrease was entirely in 
employment of boys which fell 21%. 
The number of girls who found 
places in trades or industry in 1931 
was actually 28 more than the num- 
ber so employed in 1930. 

3. The loss from 1930 to 1931 in the 
number of boys who entered offices 
or trades is offset by a gain of 73% 
in those entering store positions 
and a 71% increase of those going 
into farming. 
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4. The number of postgraduates re- 
ported by the high schools in 1931 
is more than double the number re- 
ported in 1930. The increase is con- 
siderably more for boys than for 
girls. 

5. The number of graduates reported 
as not employed has jumped 121% 
for boys and 70% for girls, or a 
total increase of 88%. The number 
not accounted for has also increased 
22% and the possibilities are that 
many of these people are also un- 
employed. 

The figures of unemployment 
and of pupils unaccounted for rep- 
resent a serious condition imply- 
ing both a shortcoming in philoso- 
phy and a neglect of responsibility. 
Even in these times there is no sat- 
isfaction in knowing that only 70% 
of our high school graduates are 
gainfully employed. If our guid- 
ance systems are to function most 
effectively, they must not end with 
graduation, but continue into 
placement and follow-up. Many 
high school graduates need the ad- 
vice and services of a_ well-or- 
ganized placement bureau now as 
never before. Such organization 
would not only assist them in 
initial employment but would 
check up their subsequent success 
and, if necessary, assist in relocat- 
ing them. High-school adminis- 
trators are beset with problems 
growing out of attempted reduc- 
tion of per capita high-school cost, 
but such a service as is described 
can often be instituted at little or 
no extra cost and gives promise of 
big dividends. 


Nation Wide Organization 
(Continued from page 11) 
ambitions and are pulling together 
for one common end—the improve- 


ment of business education. If 
every reader of this article will join 
the movement himself and persuade 
a few others to do likewise, the 
N.E.A. Department of Business 
Education, before the year is over. 
will be able to begin a program that 
will be worthy of the 40,000 teachers 
who are guiding the destiny of busi- 
ness education in this great nation. 
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Training 


Constructive Accounting 


Walton Constructive Accounting is not just an 
ordinary text for beginning students. It does 
not restrict them to a study of elementary ac- 


Holds Full Size Legal Sheet 


Equipped with adjustable 
line indicator and spring clip 
leaf holder. Shelf may be 


counting alone, but affords a broad knowledge 
of what the science includes. It is the product 
of more than twenty years of practical account- 
ing and educational experience, and presents a 
natural, logical approach to the study of account- 


tilted to any angle and in- 
stantly locked by merely 
turning rear rod. Attractive 
black crackle finish. Easy 
to use—nothing to get out 


ing which is in advance of the usual method of 
presentation. 


of order. Especially eco- 
nomical for schools. Write 
for special QUANTITY 
PRICES. USE 


PREVIOUS TRAINING UNNECESSARY 
COUPON. 


The principle aim is to present the theories and 
practices of accounting from the constructive 
standpoint, the analyzing and recording of the 
effect of business operations and the inter- 
pretation of the constructive objective through 


American Electric Company, Inc. I No. 100 
6126 So. La Salle St., Chicago. I Le 


For Standard Notebook 
Send us quantity prices and discounts on No. y 


2.00 
For Extra Large Sheets 


the presentation of comprehensive operating and 
financial statements. 


Sufficient attention is given to elementary theory 
and practice to give students without previous 
training or experience a thorough knowledge of 
the required fundamentals. 


PRESENTS MODERN ACCOUNTING 


Nowhere else is found, in this convenient, well- 
arranged form, such a wealth of material repre- 
senting the best modern accounting principles 
and procedure. Actual practice work is done on 
separate sets—three bound books—and forms 
for special problems are supplied with each text. 


Walton Constructive Accounting has proved 
effective in scores of outstanding institutions in 
the country where a strong bookkeeping-account- 
ing department is desired. If you are interested 
in such instruction, write for an examination 
copy. Your Walton graduates will go much 
farther. 


Walton Publishing Company 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


Walton Publishing Company, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy 
of Constructive Accounting. 


No. 
My 
School 

Address 
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GET THE FACTS 
that make your 


1170. BROADWAY 


ONE YEAR 


comes to you 


HREE questions face every 

thoughtful teacher: (1) How 

can I get the best results 
from the methods and materials 
I use in teaching? (2) How 
can I at the same time increase 
the efficiency of these methods 
and materials by learning from 
others what is being done day 
by day? (3) If there are cer- 
tain facts behind the successful 
practice of these methods where 
can I get these facts impartial- 
ly set forth? 


METHODS 
Successful! 


(10 issues) 


These questions are being 
answered for you each month 
in THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION. 


for $2.00 


A TWO 
YEARS’ 
subscription 
at $3.00 
saves $1.00 


It is the only INDEPEN- 
DENT magazine published for 
those who are training students 
to enter business. It gives you 
the WHEN —the WHY —the 
WHAT of business education. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
NEW YORK 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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WASHINGTON AS A BUSINESS 
MAN, by Halsted L. Ritter, New 
4 Sears Publishing Co., 308 pp. 

This book on a little known phase of 

Was!\ington’s life comes at a most appro- 


priat- time. As we are celebrating the 
two-)\undredth anniversary of the birth 
of this great American we are confronted 
with a situation which requires the fullest 
busi: css capacity of which the American 
peopic are capable. We need a new 
Washington to lead us out of our 
dilen:ma of business depression. In many 
way: the revolution required to take us 
out of our present hopeless economic 
mud le will be quite as great and require 
just as much great leadership as the politi- 
cal revolution fostered by the greatest of 
Amcricans. 

The present book, the first to make a 
detailed study of Washington as a busi- 
ness man, makes clear the important part 
Washington’s training in business played 
in equipping him for the work of admin- 
istering the affairs of the revolutionary 
army. Judge Ritter gives us an interest- 
ing picture and does much to enlarge our 
knowledge of Washington’s abilities and 
interests. Commercial teachers should see 
that a copy is secured for the school 
library and for the community library. 
Books of this type afford excellent 
opportunities for correlation between his- 
tory and the business subjects. 


* * 


MODERN TYPEWRITING, by Roy 
L. McPherson, New York: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1931. 

The text is divided into 150 daily 
lessons. The instructions for each 
lesson are explicit and are significant 
factors in developing the student’s 
technique and typwriting ability. 

Particular attention has been devoted to 
making the text adaptable to the particu- 
lar needs of the individual student, yet 
the lessons are in orderly succession and 
well planned for class work. 

The author has stressed the importance 
of right mental attitude and right habits 
of thinking. He has made careful pro- 
vision of the formation of correct habits 
of technique throughout the text. 

_The arrangement of the material pro- 
vides for learning the letters of the 
alphabet in five daily lessons. This pro- 
cedure enables the student to develop cor- 
rect technique more quickly; write with 
better rhythm; write words and sentences 
earlier; and substitute word and sentence 
writing, which are more interesting and 
instructive, for letter drills. 

_ An effort is made to build up a writ- 

ing vocabulary by exercises based on the 

500 most commonly used words. The 

purpose of each lesson is definitely stated 

and the procedure clearly set forth. The 

text is outstanding in its simplicity, direct- 

hess, arrangement, and completeness. 
Wert E. Moore 


Edited by Herbert A. Tonne 


PERSONALITY AND PERSONALY- 
SIS, by J. J. Theobald, New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 22 pp., $2.50. 

A very readable book on a subject that 
is perhaps of far greater importance than 
any other with which we deal. The 
author points out the importance of per- 
sonality and suggests some of the factors 
that tend to cause an individual to possess 
an acceptable or pleasant personality or 
an offensive, or negative, or weak person- 
ality. In so doing he has in general given 
rather a straightforward discussion of 
the things that make for a strong or weak 
personality. 

Perhaps the strength of the book is that 
the author points out that a favorable per- 
sonality can be developed. He makes 
very definite suggestions as to how one 
may proceed to improve his personality. 
The personality of an individual is un- 


NEW BOOKS 


Accounting Problems: Intermediate, by 
Charles F. Rittenhouse and Atlee L. 
Percy, Second Edition, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., $3.00. 


Financing the Consumer, by Evans 
Clark, New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, $3.50. 


Problems in School Supervision, by 
George C. Kyke, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 214 pp., $1.60. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education: 1929-30, by Edith A. 
Wright, Bulletin No. 13, 1931, Office 
of Education U, S. Department of 
Interior, Washington, D. C., 85c. 


Provisions for Mentally Atypical Pu- 
pils, by Charles W. Odell, Urbana, 
Il Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Bulletin No. 59, 
1931. 


Successful Living in This Machine Age, 
by Edward A. Filene, New Yorkk: 
Simon and Schuster, $2.50. 


Recent Trends in American Education, 
by William S. Gray, ‘Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 253 pp., 
$2.00. 


Making a High School Schedule of Re- 
citations, by Roswell C. Puckett, 
New York: Longmans Green and 
Co., 158 pp. 


Strategy in Handling People, by Ewing 
T, Webb and John J. B. Morgan, 
Chicago: Boulton, Pierce and Co., 

$3.00. A 


Commencement Activities, by Harry C. 
McKown, New York: Macmillan and 
Co., $2.50. 


doubtedly his greatest asset or, if adverse, 


his greatest liability. In business, in 
school, in his social life, the individual is 
accepted or rejected, has many friends 
or few, gets ahead or fails to advance in 
a great measure because of his personal 
qualities. No student should be permitted 
to leave high-school or college without be- 
ing made fully cognizant of the important 
place that personality plays in the general 
makeup of life. Theobald’s book is an 
unusually fine treatment of this very im- 
portant subject and should be widely read. 
Peter L. Agnew 


* * * 


BUSINESS MACHINES, by Perley 
Morse, New York: Longmans Green 
and Co., 281 pp., $3.75. 

This book tells the story of the develop- 
ment and application of office mechanisms 
and devices, from their inception to their 
present wide adaption to business routine 
and modern methods of record-making, 
analysis, and accountancy. 

It presents in narrative form the place 
and services of labor-saving office 
mechanisms and systems in the entire 
scheme of carrying on the routine of 
business. Toward the end of the book 
the author deals with the problem of edu- 
cation for office machine work. There is 
a rather complete section of illustrations 
of various business machines at the end 
of the volume. 

* * * 


NEW BURGESS COMMERCIAL 
Law, by Kenneth F. Burgess, James 
A, Lyons, and John H. Cox (1931 
Revision), Chicago: Lyons and Car- 
nahan, 533 pp. 

The new edition of the Burgess Com- 
mercial Law retains valuable parts of the 
old edition and presents many new points 
of superiority. The authors have taken 
the point of view that commercial law in 
the secondary school is for citizenship 
training, not future lawyers. The topics 
have been selected because of their fre- 
quency of occurrence in the lives of 
average citizens. The situations and 
problems are presented in a simple, prac- 
tical manner. The technical terms that 
appear in the text are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Wherever such terms occur they 
are used in ways that are meaningful to 
the student. The New Burgess’ Commer- 
cial Law uses the test-study case method. 
Purposeful study and motivated interest 
are important factors. Each chapter is in- 


‘troduced by a practical problem. Each of 


the hypothetical cases is selected for its 
suitability for the student’s level of com- 
prehension and interest. The answers to 
the problems are found through a study 
of the chapter. 

A brief outline is given at the beginning 
of each division to aid in getting a “bird’s 
eye” view of what is presented and the 
relative importance of items. Following 
each chapter are practical suggestions, 


(Continued “on page 29) 
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NEWS — IDEAS — SUGGESTIONS 


Tours to International 
Congress on 
Commercial Education 

The American Express Company, act- 
ing as Transportation Agents, are ar- 
ranging three tours to the International 
Congress of Commercial Education which 
is to be held in London in July, 1932. 
One of the tours is to include in addition 
to an Economic Course at Oxford and 
the Congress in London, a trip to Am- 
sterdam, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Lucerne, 
Geneva, and Paris. A second tour will 
include the stay in England and one week 
in Paris while the third tour will be ar- 
ranged for departure home immediately 
after the Congress meetings are over. 
While complete information relative to 
the program in England, both education- 
al and social, have not been received a 
number of groups that are planning to 
attend the congress are already being 
organized. 

The International Congress on Com- 
mercial Education will be held at the Im- 
perial Institute, London, England, during 
the week of July 25-29, 1932, under the 
auspices of the International Society for 
Commercial Education. 

The object of the congress is to bring 
together men and women who are tak- 
ing part or are interested in the develop- 
ment of commercial education through- 
out the world for the purpose of dis- 
cussing, in the light of the knowledge 
gained from actual experience, the opera- 
tion of fundamental principles. 

Elaborate plans for social entertain- 
ment as well as for professional and edu- 
cational programs are being prepared by 
committees of the British and Inter- 
national Societies for Commercial Edu- 
cation. Further information regarding 
the social features as well as the educa- 
tional program will be made available as 
soon as possible. 


Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of 
Southern California 

At the meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers’ Association 
held during Institute week. Miss Vivienne 
Sage of Beverly Hills High School was 
elected president. It has been several 
years since this Association has had a 
woman for a president and the men are 
expecting big things from her. The older 
officers are L. O. Culp, Fullerton High 
School, first vice-president; M. L. Pear- 
son, Pasadena Junior College, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Mildred L. David- 
son, Beverly Hills High School, secre- 
tary; and Miss Alice Mulcahy, Excelsior 
Union High School, treasurer. 

This association has just completed a 
most successful year. Complete papers 
presented at the various meetings were 
published in separate editions of a book- 
let called “Symposiums on Commercial 
Education.” The second edition of 
“Symposiums” carrying the proceedings 
of the fall meeting has just been dis- 
tributed to all members. 

* 


Lomax Makes Trip 
to Pacific Coast 

During the recent annual teachers’ in- 
stitutes in California the teachers of 
business subjects on the Pacific Coast 


Edited by Peter L. Agnew 


were fortunate in having an opportunity 
to meet and hear Dr. Paul Lomax 
of New York University. Dr. Lomax 
delivered a series of lectures dealing with 
the following topics: “Educational Values 
in Business Education,” “Business Edu- 
cation in a Scientific Age,” “American 
Education and Business,” “Problems of 
Teaching Business Subjects,” and “Cur- 
riculum Problems in Journalism.” 

Dr. Lomax spoke in Los Angeles, 
Huntington Park, Bakersfield, Fresno, 
Mercid, Oakland, and Sacramento, all in 
California and then gave several talks 
before teacher groups, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Kiwanis Club in Port- 
land, Oregon. 


* * * 


Miniature Business Show 

The students and faculty of the 
Elementary Business Training Course of 
the Grover Cleveland High School, under 
the direction of Henry Smithline, Chair- 
man of the Accounting Department, pre- 
sented their first annual miniature busi- 
ness show on January 11, 12, and 13, 
1932, in their school gymnasium. 

The specific purposes of the show, as 
set forth by the group were: 

1. To exhibit and demonstrate new 


and approved ways of expediting office 
routine with the aid of machines loaned 
representative business 


them by 
cerns. 

2. To show to visitors a better class of 
officer worker—one with enthusiasm, 
politeness, courtesy, and service—and to 
provide their pupils with an opportunity 
to do actual office in a business-like at- 
mosphere. 

3. To exhibit and portray a cross sec- 
tion of the class work of the students of 
the business training course as centered 
about a running concern—The Grover 
Cleveland Retail Stationery Company. 
This method was used to dramatize the 
subject matter prescribed in the New 
York City Syllabus for the first year of 
the commercial curriculum. 

Eight groups of students (one group 
for each school period) were trained to 
carry on the activities of the concern. 
These students operated the business ma- 
chines exhibited under proper supervision. 
It was generally agreed by the students, 
parents, teachers, and supervisors that the 
department was successful in accomplish- 
ing its objectives. 

* * 


Department of Superintendence 
Meeting in Washington 

The sixty-second annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence will be 
held at Washington, D. C., February 20- 
25, 1932. The general sessions are to be 
in Constitution Hall, beautiful new build- 
ing of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

The entire Washington Auditorium at 
Nineteenth Street and New York Avenue, 
N. W., will be used for convention head- 
quarters, registration, exhibits, and con- 
vention service. It is two blocks from 
Constitution Hall where the general ses- 
sions of the Department of Super- 
intendence will be held, and within walk- 
ing distance of hotels. 

Several other departments and_ allied 
organizations have been officially invited 
to participate in this convention includ- 
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con- 


ing the American Educational Research 
Association, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Department of Rural 
Education, Department of Secondary 
School Principals, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, De- 
partment of Vocational Education, \uni- 
cipal Normal School and Teachers Col- 
lege Section, National Association of 
Deans of Women, National Association 
of High School Inspectors and Super- 
visors, National Council of Childood 
Education, National Council of Ev:uca- 
tion, National Council of State S:per- 
intendents and Commissioners of Evuca- 
tion, National Society for the Study of 
Education, and the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 


* * * 


Penmanship Association 
Meeting 

The National Association of Pen:aan- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors will ‘old 
its convention this year in Rochester, 
New York, on April 20, 21, 22. Linea S, 
Weber, of Gary, Indiana, is secretary. 

The exhibit this year is to be ‘uilt 
around the celebration of the two-liun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, it being felt that the nieet- 
ing affords an early and most remarkable 
opportunity for a united effort to support 
this great national movement. While ex- 
hibits not pertaining to Washington will 
be welcomed as in former years, it is the 
feeling that an exhibit correlated with 
Washington has great possibilities and 
offers unusual opportunities for origin- 
ality and initiative. 

* * 


French Summer Courses 
at the Sorbonne 

Courses in conversation. grammar and 
pronunciation; French literature; and 
French life and civilization are to be 
offered this summer at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, under the direction of M. Henri 
Goy. These courses include visits to 
great museums and art galleries, weck- 
end motor trips to such places as 
Chartres, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, and 
Reims under university guidance. The 
courses are open both to graduates and 
undergraduates, the lower classes being 
open to American students with only an 
elementary training in French. 

The purpose of the travel and study 
courses of the University of Paris is to 
furnish Americans interested in the sfudy 
of French with something which cannot 
be obtained in America. The course aims 
to furnish valuable contacts with French 
people, practical work in a French atmos- 
phere, instruction by noted French pro- 
fessors, combined with the advantage of 
travel. 

Castenholz Honored 

On December 28, 1931, at Washington, 
D. C., the award of Beta Alpha Psi— 
national honor accounting fraternitv—t!or 
the most notable contribution to the litera- 
ture of accounting published in the United 
States in the year ending May 31, 1931, 
was presented to William B. Castenholz 
for his book, “The Control of Distribu- 
tion Costs and Sales.” Mr. Castenholz 1s 
director of the Accountancy Department 
of LaSalle Extension University. 
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NEWS -- IDEAS 


Typewriter Contest 

E. E. Fink of the Typewriting Depart- 
ment of Eldorado High School, Eldorado, 
Kansas, is sponsoring a National Type- 
writing Contest to be held during the 
third week in March, 1932. 

Test copies will be provided and as 
many students as the teacher desires may 
take the test which will be given in the 
classroom under regular class conditions. 
The three best papers will be entered in 
the contest and sent to the contest man- 
ager where they will be checked and the 
resu'ts compiled. The test will be based 
upo: both speed and accuracy. Both first 
and second year students may enter in 
diffrent classifications. Rankings will be 
ma’: for each state as well as for the 
nation. Awards will be given the four 
highest ranking contestants in each state 
as well as in the nation. A fee of fifty 
cents will be charged for each school and 
the ‘est copies will cost one cent each. 

* * * 
National Association of 
Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions 

Toe fifth annual conference of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Tescher Training Institutions is to be 
hel’ in the Auditorium of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Thursday, February 25. 
There will be reports and talks by F. G. 
Nichols of Harvard, G. C. Gamble of 
the United States Office of Education, 
Arthur Williams of Illinois State Normal 
University, M. E. Studebaker of Ball State 
Teachers College, D. D. Lessenberry of 
the University of Pittsburgh, George 
E. Myers of the University of Michigan, 
E. W. Barnhart of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Educational, R. G. Walters 
of Grove City College, Paul S. Lomax of 
New York University, J. O. Malott of the 
United States Office of Education, and 
L. A. Rice of the New Jersey State De- 
partment. 

This association was organized five 
years ago for the purpose of (1) Improv- 
ing programs for training teachers of 
commercial subjects; (2) Elevating 
standards for the certification of teachers 
of commercial subjects; (3) Promoting 
research in commercial education; and 
(4) Developing proper recognition among 
schoolmen of the significance of com- 
mercial education. 

The officers and directors for the cur- 
rent year are: President, C. M. Yoder, 
Whitewater State Teachers College; Vice- 
President, Alfred Sorenson, University 
of California; Secretary, Helen Reynolds, 
Ohio University ; Treasurer, Paul A. Carl- 
son, Whitewater State Teachers College; 
Directors—Ann Brewington, University 
of Chicago; A. A. Miller, North Texas 
State Teachers College; F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University; Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University; and E. G. Black- 
stone, University of Iowa. 

* * * 
N. E. A, Nation- 
wide Broadcasts 

The National Education Association is 
sponsoring a series of radio programs on 
Our American Schools which are being 
broadcast over a nation-wide network. 
These programs which are presented late 
Sunday afternoons began January 17 and 
will continue until February 21. 


Glenn C. Kingsbury Dead 
Glenn C. Kingsbury, Special School 


Demonstrator for the Royal Typewriter 

Company, died in Milwaukee on January 

4 as the result of an automobile accident. 
* 


Association of 
Junior Colleges 

The twelfth annual meeting of The 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held at the John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia, on February 19 and 
20, 1932. The meetings of the Association 
are open to anyone who is interested in 
the problems of the junior college. A 
number of prominent educators are 
scheduled to speak, including the Honor- 
able Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of 
the Interior and President of Stanford 
University. Richard G. Cox of Gulf Park 
College, Gulfport, Mississippi, is Presi- 
dent, and Doak S. Campbell of Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, is Secre- 


tary-Treasurer. 


The Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 27) 
questions for review, and case questions 
and reviews which provide ample drill to 
clinch the points that have been previously 
presented. 

A pad of diagnostic tests is available 
for use with the New Burgess’ Commer- 
cial Law. These tests are designed to en- 
able the teacher to follow the “Mastery 
Formula” when teaching the lessons pre- 
sented in the text. The physical make-vp 
of the New Burgess’ Commercial Law is 
excellent. This text should prove of 
value to teachers desiring a thoroughly 
modern method for the teaching of com- 


mercial law. 
Wert E. Moore 
* 


THE BURROUGHS CALCULATOR, 
by C. H. Katenkamp, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Co., 88 pp., 48c. 
This lndk is the second of a series of 

booklets on office machine practice. The 

first book of the series deals with the 

Monroe Calculator. It is prepared to 

serve as a basis for teaching the use of 

the machine in schools. 

The illustrations are carefully planned 
to explain the processes involved. There 
is apparently more than sufficient exer- 
cise material to give the usual student a 
high degree of ability in the use of the 
machine. The explanations are simple 
enough to make it possible for the stu- 
dent to work out the techniques with a 
minimum of teacher help. There is no 
question that these books are a genuine 
contribution to the teaching of office ma- 
chines in both public. and private schools. 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMER- 
CIAL LAWS WITH DIARY 1932, 
National Association of Credit Men: 
New York, One Park Avenue, 426 
pp., $4.00. 
A comprehensive legal digest contain- 

ing a complete summary of all Commer- 
cial Laws relating to Credits, Collections 
and Sales. It contains a detailed explana- 
tion of the rights and obligations of 
creditors and debtors in all states. 

An outstanding feature is the Reader’s 
Guide, providing an outline of every step 
in a commercial transaction from the re- 
ceipt of an order to its final disposition. 

The Diary section provides convenient 
space for important notations and desig- 
nates those occasions important to the 
business man. 


i POLICIES 


AUDITS 


PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 


Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 

The demand for skilled accountants— ev 
who really know their business—is unceas- 
ing. Big corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men 
who prove their qualifications in this impor- 
tant branch of business are rapidly pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions— 
given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 
The range is from $3,000 to $15,000 a year— 
even to higher income-figures. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 


Why let the other fellow walk away with 

the better job, when right in yourown home 

ou Can equip yourself for a splendid future 
in this profitable profession ? 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro understanding of Higher 
Accountancy, master its fundamental prin- 
ciples, become expert in the practical ap- 

lication of those principles—this without 
osing an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 


Your training will be under the direct supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
comptroller and instructor, University of Illinois 
member of American Institute of Accountants, an 
a director of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is assisted by a staff of legal, organ- 
ization and management specialists, business effi- 
ciency engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnec- 
essary. Our free book on accountancy fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment, the coupon just below this text will bring you 
an inspiring story—** Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—of how one man, thru study at home, cleared the 
path to success; also the true facts about present-day 
opportunities in Accounting, all without obligation. 


The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon his most profitable aid to progress. 


—=Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!—— —— — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 282-R Chicago 
I would weicome details of your salary- 
increasing plan, together with copy of 
“‘Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays,’’ also a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,”’ all without obligation. 
OHigherAccountancy 
Training for position as Auditor, Comp- 
troller , Certified Public Accountant, 

OtherLaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to successin 
every important field of business. If 
interested in one of the fields below, check and mail, 
Business Management (Credit and Collection 
C Business English Correspondence 


OModern ip OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
Management OModern Business 

Railway Station Mgmt om 

Railway Accounting tenography 

Beaking and F; OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching . 
OlIndustriaiManagement OC ial Spanish 
O Modern Foremanship OEffective Speaking 
OPersonnel Management OStenotypy 


O Paper Salesman's Training 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL or Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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VARITYPER: cuanceabte 


TYPISTS are 
now becoming 
VARITYPISTS 


With the introduction of the 
Varityper, the new business writ- 
ing machine, and its adoption by 
many leading corporations and 
executives, secretaries and stenog- 
raphers are finding greater variety 
in their work and added pride in 
the production of better typing. 


The Varityper improves the 
quality of all office typing and 
broadens the field of usefulness of 
typewritten matter. Its exclusive 
features—changeable type and 
variable spacing—make it possi- 
ble to produce on one Varityper 
the work that would require a 
dozen ordinary machines. 


Any typist can acquire her 
normal speed on a _ Varityper 
within the same time and with no 
more difficulty than is involved 
in changing to any other make of 
machine. The Varityper occupies 
the same space as an ordinary 
typewriter, is mechanically sim- 
pler, several pounds lighter. 


The Varityper is the modern 
writing machine and no school of 
business practice is complete with- 
out instruction and practice work 
on the Varityper in its course of 
study. 


VARITYPER, Ine. 


Chrysler Building New York 
Telephone: VA nderbilt 3-2590 


Varitypers are used by many leading 
corporations including 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY - GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC - JOHNS MANVILLE - IN- 
TERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY - CHRYS- 
LER MOTORS - NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINE. 


VARITYPER- spacing 
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20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 
in 1931 


Its progress continues. It is used by 
four out of five of all bookkeeping 
students. 


A textbook and supplies may be ob- 
tained for a course of any kind and of 
any length. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


{Specialists in Business Education} 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


New York 
San Francisco 


One in a Thousand 


At 999 hotels in Atlantic City you can get the same 
thing . . . rooms with or without meals . 


*An Original and Unique Service 
has made 


The Carolina Crest 
The Thousandth Hotel 


*Abed or at your — table enjoy a delicious 
Tray Breakfast . . THOUT CHARGE . 

in the privacy of your ph comfortable room while 
you glance through your morning paper . . . then 
wonder as all our guests do—how we hap- 
pened to move your home to the 


CAROLINA CREST 


North Carolina Ave. near 
Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Every room with private bath—Bed lamps and at least 
three windows. 


H. L. FAIRBAIRN, MANAGER 


Special Winter 
Rate :— 


$3 per day 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JouRNAL or Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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Journal of Business Education 
INDEX TO VOLUME VI 


April to November 1931 


Numerals Indicate Page Numbers 


A 


Administration Classes, Using Current Litera- 
ture in Administration Classes—19, May. 

Accounting, Kansas Colleges Report on Ac- 
counting—29, October. 

Am-den, Georgia C.—17, June. 

Aniruss, H A.—27, Oxtober. 

Ancruss, H. A.—19, November. 

Are You Insured Against Teaching Deteriora- 
tion—14, May. 

Arithmetic in a Changing World—23, Novem- 
ber. 

Arithmetic Test Too Hard for Prospective 
Teachers—28, September. 

As:ociations, Personal Economics Association 
Organized—35, November 

Associations, The New N.E.A. Policy—36, 
September. 

Au-tria, Business Education in—17, November. 


Bu. iness Education in Austria-—17, November. 

Beginning Typewriting Class No Place for 
Bad Habits-—25, May. 

Business, The Social Aspect of—35, November. 


Cc 


California Studies Its Typewriting—22, Oc- 
tober. 

Chaim, Henry I—49, May 

Chicago Experiment Begins to Function—29, 
November. 

Clubs, A Commercial 
September. 

Cocanower, C. D.—30, April 

Coliins, Melva A.—31, April. 

Commercial Club Produces 
September. 

Commercial Workers Need Liberal Training-— 
13, September. 

Condon, J. K.—19, May. 

Conventions, Yes, We Started Something at 
the Boston Convention—20, April. 

Cosgrove, Augustin L.—14, June. 

Counselor’s Reference Books, A Business—30, 
April. 

Cradit, Raymond V.—21, September. 

Curriculum, Our Emphasizes Training for the 
Job—16, May. 

Curriculum—An Economic for High Schools— 
15, April. 


Produces Results—31, 


Results, A.—31, 


Dake, L. Gilbert—33, September. 

Dake, L. Gilbert—17, October. 

Day in My Beginners’ Typewriting Class, A. 
—19, June. 

Are You Insured Against—14, 
ay. 

Dictation tha: Develops Three Chief Objec- 
tives—19, April. 

Does Economics Need a New Teaching In- 
terpretation?-—27. June. 

Does High School Pay? Editorial—16, June, 

Draganescue-Brates, Petru—37, April. 


Elements of Negotiable Instruments—22, No- 
vember. 

England Favors 
cula—23, May. 

Economic Curriculum for High Schools, An— 
15, April. 

Economic Geography, 
Class in—21, April. 

Economics, Does Need a New Teaching In- 
terpretation—27, June. 

E.C.T.A., Yes, We Started Something at the 
Boston Convention—20, April. 

School Equipment Literature—41, 
une. 


Part-time Business Curri- 


A Lively Laboratory 


F 


Feld, Friedrich—25, June. 
Fisher, J. Edwin—31, September. 
Fiynn, Con C—23, November. 


G 


Gain Class Interest Quickly by Early Trans- 
cription Habit—17, June. 

George, Guy G.—1%, April. 

German, Trends and Types of Business Edu- 
cation—25, June. 

Goodfellow, Raymond—13, October. 


Hart, Una Mae—19, June 

How Do You Introduce Commercial - Law ?— 
33, June. 

How We Conduct Office Practice—-17, 
tember. 

Hulvey, Charles Newton—35, April. 

Hungary, Training the Hungarian 
Man—19, September. 

Hungary, Training the Hungarian Business 
Man, Part 2—23, October. 


Sep- 


Business 


Index to Volume VI—47, June. 

In Our Opinion, Editorial—Found 
issue. 

International Business 
1932—10, November. 


in each 


Education Program, 


Jd 


Jessup, Eva M.—22, October. 
Junior Business, Some Ideas in Teaching—35, 
September. 


K 


Kansas Colleges Report on Accounting—29, 
October. 

Killion, Pearl E.—19, October. 

Kirk, John G.—14, May. 


L 


Labcratory, A _ Lively Class in Economic 
Geography—31, April. 
Law, Elements of Negotiable Instruments—22, 
November. 
How Do You Introduce Commercial ?— 


Your Business Background—37, April. 
Levy, Florence—-19, April. 
Levy, Florence—15, November. 


Machines, Teaching Office Machines—33, Sep- 
tember. 

Machines, Teaching Office Machines, Part 2— 
17, October. 
Major Objectives in 

tember. 
Matherly, Walter J.—20, May. 
Matherly, Walter J.—11, November. 
Maynard, H. H.—27, September. 
Moore, William L.—-16, May. 


Salesmanship—27, Sep- 


N 


National Business Show—27, November. 
N.E.A,, The New N.E.A. Policy—36, Septem- 
ber. 

New Method for Teaching Business Typists, 
A—21, September. 
News—Ideas—Suggestions, 

in each issue 
New York’s Junior High Schools Face a 
Placement Problem—1l4, June. 


Editorial—Found 


Occupational, Pittsburgh Studies Its Situation 
—21, June. 

Office Practice, How We Conduct—17, Sep- 
tember. 

Office Practice, Secretarial—13, October. 

On the Book Shelf, Editorial—Found in each 
issue. 

Our Curriculum Emphasizes Training for the 
Job—16, May. 

Ottel, Klemens--17, November, 


P 

Personality, What is this Thing Called—230, 
une, 

Practice Set Presentation—27, October. 

Practice Set Presentation, Part 2—19, No- 
vember. 

Price, Ray G.—15, October. 

Private School Growth, Some Facts that Rule 
—29, September. 

Professional Business Education—11, Novem- 
ber. 

Prognosis in Shorthand—15, S: ptember. 

Pittsburgh Studies Its Occupational Situation 
—21, June 

Placement Problem, New York Junior High 
Schools Face a—14, June. 

Pratt, N. F.—33, June. 

Prognostic Typewriting Tests 
ways Succeeded—17, April. 


Have Not Al- 


R 


Raby, Ada T.—17, September. 
Ramsbottom, J. W.—23, May. 
Ryan, Calvin June. 


Ss 


Salesmanship, Major Objectives in—27, Sep- 
temper. 

Sales Principles We Can Teach—49, May. 

Schack, Dr. Bela—19, September. 

Schack, Dr. Bela—23, October. 

School Equipment Literature—41, June. 

Seay, Paul H.—22, November. 

Secretarial Office Practice—13, October. 

Secretary, There is a Demand for the College- 
Trained—29, April. 
Senior Class Shorthand and Typewriting—15, 
November. 
Shall We Test Men ?—19, 
October. 

Shear, Barnet Edward—35, September. 

Shields, H. G.—27, June. 

Shorthand, Prognosis in—15, September. 

Show, National Business—27, November. 

Social Aspect of Business, The—35, November. 

Some Facts That Rule Private Business 
Growth, Editorial—29, September. 

Some Ideas in Teaching Junior Business—35, 
September. 

State Director of Business Education, The, 
Editorial—30, June. 

Summer Schools for Business 
May. 

Sumstine, David R.—21, June. 

Survey Shows Land Grant Colleges Have 
Neglected Business Curricula—20, May. 


Future Business 


Teachers—27, 


Teaching Office Machines—33, September. 

Teaching Office Machines, Part 2—17, October. 

Technical Versus Social Business Education— 
15, October. 

Test, Shall We Test Future Business Men— 
19, October. 

There is a Demand for the College-Trained 
Secretary—29, April. 

Theses in Business Education—25, October 

Theses in Business Education, Part 2—25, 
November. 

Tonne. Herbert A.—15, April. 

Training the Hungarian Business Men—19, 
September. 

Training the Hungarian Business Man, 
2—23, October. 
Transcription Habit, Gain Class 
Quickly by Early—17, June. 
Trends and Types of German Business Edu- 
cation—25, June. 

Typewriting, A Day in my Beginners’ Type- 
writing Class—19, June. 

Typewriting, A New Method for Teaching 
Beginning Typists—21, September. 

Typewriting, California Studies Its 
writing—23, October. 

Typewriting Beginning Class 
Bad Habits—25, May. 

Typewriting Tests, Prognostic Typewriting 
Tests Have Not Always Succeeded—17, 
April. 


Part 


Interest 


Type- 


No Place for 


U 
Using Current Literature in Administration 
Classes—19, May. 


w 


Weidler, W. C.—13, September. 

What is this Thing Called Personality—30, 
June. 

Wiest, Edward—29, April. 

Will the State Recognize Trained 
Men ?—37, April. 

World Federation Recognizes Business Edu- 
cation—24, September. 

Worley, Raymond J.—15, September. 


Business 


Yalen, Clara—25, May. 
Your Business Law Background—35, April. 
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Teachers Agencies 


CAMS 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us in any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges. Half 
of the state universities have 
selected our candidates. High- 
est type of service. Employers, 
report your vacancies. Write 
us now. 


SPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 
‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 
Unexcelled Service 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg, 
DENVER, COLO. 


Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Placing the right teacher in the 
right position. WRITE US. 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
for sale 


Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write for 
one of our new application forms 
—it’s free. State qualifications. 
Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 


IMARION, IND. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The OHIO TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A. 1. U. CITADEL — COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Teachers 
A genctes / 


Advertise your service 
here. Tell teachers 
what you have to offer 
in the JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
—the magazine that 
progressive teachers 
read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 
Education 


1170 Broadway New York 


Mathematical Requir- 
ments of Business 


Positions 
(Continued from page 14) 


nomic importance of mathematics, 
and the function served by mathe- 
matics in the business relation- 
ships. This question must ever be 
kept in the mind of the pupil: 
What problems are encountered in 
business situations that can be 
solved by this type of calculation? 
The need for the calculation 
should be clear in the mind of the 
student at the time the calcula‘ion 
is studied. Attention may be 
called first to the necessity ‘hat 
gives rise to the need for the cal- 
culation, and then to the metho! of 
performing it. 


It follows from what has fcen 
said that both the informational 
and appreciation objectives may be 
served by helping the pupil to 
understand the business relation- 
ships that give rise to the business 
calculations. Contrary to the pre- 
vailing practices, as indicated by 
the contents of modern texts on 
business mathematics, the develop- 
ment of the topic should originate 
with the business house and _ its 
problems and relationships. ‘The 
functional aspects of the business 
calculations are emphasized by 
presenting them in a study of a 
need for the calculation in busi- 
ness relationships, rather than a 
study of the business calculations 
divorced from their business set- 
tings. The business houses 
selected for the study may be pre- 
sented so as to lead from the very 
simple calculations to the more in- 
volved applications, as they actual- 
ly occur in business. The calcula- 
tion itself is to be presented as a 
means or technique devised by the 
business world for meeting a spe- 
cific need. 

(Continued in the next issue of the 
JouRNAL) 


E. C. T. A. Convention 


(Continued from page 20) 


Saturday Morning, March 26, 1932 
Grand Ballroom....... 9:15 A. M. to 12:00 M. 
9:15 to 10:15 A. M. 

Association Breakfast 


10:15 to 11:00 A. M. 
Business Meeting 
- Reading of minutes 
Secretary’s report 
Treasurers’ report 
Report of Resolution Committee 
Report of Constitutional Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
. Installation of Officers 
New Business 
11:00 A. M. 
Address by 
Honorable Henry Morgenthau 
Former Ambassador to Turkey 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BuSINEssS EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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1932 
Washington the 
Business Man 
(Continued from page 8) 
) building of the necessary docks 
and laborers’ camps. Moreover, it 
matics, was he who found the markets for ONCECVTHW 
mathe- the timber. This undertaking, to ( 
lation- which he gave a_ tremendous 
ver be amount of time and labor, paid a 
pupil: handsome profit. Washington () 
red in owned some of the land when he U T Ta U ates 
an be 
lation? Iie was an enthusiastic believer 
lation in che Empire of the West; and, 
of the because he saw how the opening 
lation up of that territory would enrich ‘ 
ry be the coastal towns, he neglected no q Employed in 29 states and 14 foreign countries. 
ae = opportunity throughout his life to 
hod of p Representatives from nationally known corporations 
conimunication with, and transpor- engaged in manufacturing, banking, public service, 
chain-store retailing, etc., call at the school each year, 
vay be taking as beginning in February, for the purpose of selecting 
i ing otomac ; 
finally men from the senior class to develop in their organ- 
siriess prevented the completion of the izations, services to begin after graduation in June. 
e pre- project, his judgment of its possi- 
ed by bilities was more than vindicated . : 
ree 4 by the fact that this same route q A canvass of our graduates in the spring of 1931, for 
vole miter on paid big dividends to both the purpose of ascertaining the kinds of positions held 
ginate the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad : se 
id. its and the Chesapeake and Ohio by them, disclosed that 607 held positions at salaries 
siness ranging from $2,500 to $12,000 a year, classified as 
d_ by From his childhood Washington follows: 
of a kept minutely detailed accounts of 
busi- his receipts and expenditures, go- General managers, treasurers, and firm members ..... . . 50 
nan a ing so far as to list his losses and Engaged in public accounting practice on their own account . . . 44 
ations winnings at cards, billiards and Comprtrollers, credit managers, and branch managers. . . . . . 28 
horse racing. He always knew Engaged in public accounting as seniors. 65 
actly where he stood financially ; Resident auditors and traveling auditors. . . 63 
and he invariably figured in ad- Assistant treasurers, assistant comptrollers, etc. 45 
vance how much money he would Office managers, accountants, and statisticians . . . . 
| have to devote to any proposed 
Another of his rules was never 
to invest money in anything ngaged in e Work. . . 30 
y the located so far from him that he Buyers, collection managers, merchandise managers, etc. . . . . 58 
1 Spe- that he could not inspect the busi- 
if the hess at frequent intervals. Having (The Bentvey SCHOOL was started in 1917 with 29 students. 
predicted the future value of west- The enrollment last year was 2,711. The enroliment for this year 
ern lands, he bought thousands of outa blished is 
acres along the Ohio River, but, will be published after mid-year.) 
» although he employed agents to 
tion explore and report on this real CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 
estate, he never closed a purchase 
32 before carefully looking it over 
2:00 M. himself. 
He made it a rule never to with- é 
— from a venture because it at The BENTLEY SCHOOL of 
rst failed to pay. Having staked 
his judgment 4 the wancuiee. he ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 
921 Boyiston Street, Boston, «Massachusetts 
So it is to Washington, the busi- H.C. Bent ey, C.P.A., President 
ness man, as well as Washington, 
the national hero, that we shall 
pay tribute this year. ~ 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


February, 1932 


A New Edition 
of a Popular Book 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s 
NEW 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


400 pages. . . $1.16 


(An interview between the president of a 
corporation and an employee. The 
president is speaking:) 

“First, try to visualize the reader 
who will receive your letter; try 
to understand his needs and his 
mood; then, adapt your message 
to him in substance and style; if 
you cannot give him what he 
asks for, show him how he will 
benefit by accepting what you 
can give.” 


This quotation from Hotch- 
kiss and Drew’s New Business 
English is typical of the fresh, 
new spirit with which the 
authors have modernized 
their former textbook. All 
the illustrative matter has 
been brought up to date. 

The instruction through- 
out is clear and forceful. An 
abundance of drill excercises 
gives the necessary practice. 
All the business forms, letters, 
etc., are up to date. The 
comprehensive Appendix 
contains much valuable in- 
formation. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 
Benn Pitman system presented 


in novel and simple way— 


Single Stem Method. Makes 
learning easy. Course includes 
87 graded letters. Abundant 
reading matter. 


Cloth. pp. 174. List $1.50, 
Teachers’ sample 75 cts. 


PARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Merion, Pa. 
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DIRECT YOUR 
OWN 
READING! 


Better than anybody 
else, you know’ what 
you want to read about. 


‘The 
EDUCATION 
INDEX 


Whatever your chief professional inter- 
ests ruay be, new and helpful articles 
about them are always easy to find. 

To find the best articles upon any edu- 
cational subject, consult the EDUCA- 
TION INDEX in your nearest Publi, 
College or School library. It is a mont)- 
ly subject index to the contents of leac- 
ing educational magazines,  includiiy 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUC.- 
TION. 

The library will probably have just the 
magazines you wish, new or old. If 
not, we can supply them promptly and 
reasonably. 


Periodicals Department 
The H. W. WILSON Company 


Compilers and publishers of indexes to periodicals 
950-972 University Ave. New York 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


Chicago . .. . . Illinois 


THE MULTI-FEATURE 
HOTEL 


LOCATION—On tthe shore of 
Lake Michigan, facing East End 
Park . . . quiet, restful. 


CONVENIENCE—Nine minutes 
from the center of things by IIli- 
nois Central Electric (300 trains 
daily). 14 minutes by motor. 


ROOMS—600 of them and every 
one has an unobstructed view of 
Lake Michigan, outside exposure, 
tub and shower baths, and many 
other features. 


SPORTS—Private skating rink, 
three tennis courts, horse shoe 
court, completely equipped chil- 
dren's playground, and_ varied 
forms of indoor entertainments 
and amusements. 


Diam 
~~ 


Charters: Slalioner 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE 
Send for samples and prices 


Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave.,Boston, Mass. 


Ideal Office Suite to Sublet 
at Attractive Price 


We have a suite of four offices on 
the top floor at 45 East 17th Street, 
facing elevators, about 700 square 
feet, which sublets at a very at- 
tractive rental. Immediate action 
is requested. Address J. J. Whelan, 
Room 1210, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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“UNIQUE IN CONCEPTION 


—in organization —in content 
—in methodology —in results” 


| 
That Accurately Describes | 


GREGG TYPING, TECHNIQUES AND PROJECTS 
By 
Rupert P. SoRelle and Harold H. Smith 


For the first time, a typing text has been produced by technicians that pictures step by step how skill | 
is acquired, and that furnishes interesting and scientific practice materials through which mastery is 
achieved. 


Written by authors whose combined experience as teachers, as typing technicians and experts, and as 
authors is outstanding, it presents the newest and most worth-while developments in the science of 
teaching the subject. 


Gregg Typing is direct, crystal clear in its procedures, and is not encumbered by pet theories or im- 
possible objectives. From start to finish the student is led straight to the goal of expert performance 
“on the job.” 


The lessons are scientifically planned and accurately graded. They offer sufficient flexibility to insure 
easy application to a wide range of school conditions. Brief but concise instructions insure rapid 
progress from individual stroking through combination skills, word skills, straight-away matter, and 
applied typing projects. 

The student is taught how to practice as well as what to practice. There is no sacrifice of resultful 
skill building for the sake of passing fads and unproved teaching theories. The exercises are con- 
structed to achieve worth-while aims in terms of essential skills rather than to provide mere practice 
material or “busy” work. 


Timed tests—both long and short—answer every purpose of the tests formerly distributed by the 
typewriter companies. 


Lessons of suitable length and difficulty organized into learning steps—conveniently arranged in bud- 
gets. Based on sound research and successful teaching experience. Gregg Typing makes typewrit- 
ing easy to teach and easy to learn. | 


The five texts in the new Gregg Typing Series are: 


Gregg Typing, Book I List price, $1.20 appreciated by schools desiring an economical text for 
Completes the entire cycle of typing theory and a complete typing course. 
practice in 180 periods of intensive skill-building ex- 
ercises and practical projects. Gregg Typing, College Course List price, $1.20 
R ’ For use in private schools and public institutions 
Gregg Typing, Book II List price, $1.20 of higher learning where a somewhat briefer treatment 
A finishing course of 180 periods, containing a second is desired. The subject matter is entirely different 
cycle of applied typing skill on a higher level of accom- from that in the other texts of the series. 
plishment than the first cycle in Book I. 
Gregg Typing, Intensive Course (In Preparation) 
Gregg Typing, Complete Course List price, $1.50 A highly intensified course for evening schools, part- 
Books I and II bound in one volume. Greatly time continuation schools, and other short courses. 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 
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HE 
EXECUTIVE’S SECRETARY 


-- USES AN 
UNDERWOOD 
NOISELESS 


Executives know they need quiet offices in order 

to work efficiently. They insist on quiet...and to 

make certain of office quiet, even when their sec- 

retaries are busily typing just a few feet away, 

they specify Underwood Noiseless Typewriters. 

Smooth-running and noiseless, these machines do 

keep offices quiet. 
And since a qualification for many secretarial 

positions is noiseless typewriter experience, such 

training belongs in up-to-date business education. 

Progressive schools encourage their students to ced N D ERWO 0 D 

Z x tandard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters... 

learn Underwood Noiseless operation. Bookkeeping Machines 
Students like this machine, too. They like its PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

quiet efficiency...its balanced, easy operation... Marketed by Underwood Typewriter Co, 


ban : ; 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
its great speed. And they like especially the wilh 


better positions Underwood Noiseless training 
opens to them. SPEED THE WORLD'S BUSINESS” 


Th UNDERWOOD NOISELESS 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE MACHINE 
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